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COMMONWEALTH  PURPOSE 


^0  conference  of  Prime  Ministers  before  the  present  one  in 
London  has  ever  foregathered  in  a  thicker  atmosphere  of 
g)eculation  about  the  future  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Events  have  occurred  in  recent  years  which  have  made  the  old 
idea  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Conunonwealth  out 
of  date.  Unless  new  ideas  are  evolved  on  the  central  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  funaion  the  Commonwealth  can  usefully  per¬ 
form  in  world  affairs,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  fears 
which  have  been  recently  expressed  from  many  quarters  about 
its  final  negativeness  will  become  a  reality. 

Evolutionary  processes  in  the  post-war  decade  have 
tended,  within  the  Commonwealth  structure  and  without,  to¬ 
wards  national  self-determination.  The  diverse  views  on 
world  relationships  that  this  has  produced  among  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth,  particularly  as  between  the 
Asian  and  non-Asian,  has  meant  that  any  identity  of  outlook 
bis  been  difficult,  sometimes  almost  impossible,  to  maintain. 
It  has,  of  course,  been  useful  for  the  leaders  of  the  member 
countries  to  exchange  views,  but  something  more  is  implied  in 
an  international  structure  than  a  fortim  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  some  of  which  have  been  left  unsaid  in  the  past  for 
fear  of  creating  wider  differences.  Such  an  organisation  is  too 
loose  and  fluid  to  perform  a  dynamic  funaion.  And  yet  the 
toy  faa  that  the  Conunonwealth  continues  at  all,  with  the 
icwly  independent  Asian  members  choosing  to  remain  part 
of  it,  shows  that  it  has  a  potential  as  a  force  in  world  affairs. 

The  time  would  seem  to  have  come  in  the  life  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  transform  it  from  a  loose  association  into 
I  multi-racial  political  organisation  with  a  common  outlook 

t world  problems.  The  usefulness  of  such  an  organisation  in 
world  today  cannot  be  over  estimated.  If  it  could  develop 
I  common  outlook  and  a  unified  purpose,  the  colleaive 
■tight  of  ideas  that  emanate  from  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
bvourable  effea  in  international  affairs.  If  the  Common- 
ulth  s  to  be  transformed  from  a  passive  association  into 
dynamic  organisation,  a  start  must  be  made  inunediately  in 
leking  those  interests  conunon  to  individual  countries. 

I  1  Much  has  recently  been  written  on  what  basic  steps  are 
Kessary  to  draw  members  of  the  Commonwealth  closer  to- 
pflier,  especially  at  this  time  when  many  colonial  territories 


are  moving  fast  towards  self-government.  Suggestions  for 
establishing  such  bodies  as  a  Council  of  Ministers  drawn  from 
the  member  Parliaments,  and  the  creation  of  other  institutions 
for  economic  cooperation  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  through 
university  studies  are  all  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  But 
steps  such  as  these,  although  vital  if  the  Commonwealth  is  to 
develop  along  positive  lines,  must  be  seen  in  the  long  view. 
The  immediate  necessity  is  for  Commonwealth  members  to 
And  conunon  ground  on  the  world  situation,  both  economic 
and  political,  so  that  it  can  present  something  of  a  unified 
front  in  international  exchanges.  It  is,  however,  unfortimately 
a  faa  that  interests  and  opinions  are  so  widely  divergent 
among  members  (although  less  now  than  two  years  ago)  that 
no  one  can  reasonably  expect  agreement  on  more  than  broad 
outlines.  This  is  something  to  be  regretted. 

In  the  p)Ost-war  period  it  has  been  left  to  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soviet  bloc  on  the  other  to 
take  the  lead  on  world  issues.  A  great  majority  of  world 
opinion  is  not  enamoured  with  the  idea  of  following  either.  It 
has  seemed  to  many  obser\’ers  that  western  countries  have 
often  shown  signs  of  wishing  to  break  loose  from  the  American 
monopoly  of  international  ideas.  Yet  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  do  so  because  it  has  been  recognised  that  the  United  States 
has  the  economic  power  to  maintain  leadership.  The  sane 
approach  has  often  been  rejeaed  in  favour  of  American  in¬ 
terests.  No  one  in  the  non-Conununist  world,  save  the  un¬ 
committed  countries  of  Asia,  has  seriously  challenged  the 
American  view  of  how  the  world  should  be.  There  has  been 
too  great  a  willingness  for  nations  to  jump  aboard  the 
American  band-wagon  even  if  they  do  not  entirely  agree — 
as  has  often  been  the  case — with  the  direaion  it  is  taking. 
But  recent  events  have  shown  that  the  world  is  shaping  itself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  that  the  power  of  the  United  States 
is  no  longer  essential  to  the  proteaion  of  another  country’s 
sovereignty. 

If  nations  are  to  go  forward  into  an  era  of  positive  co¬ 
operation  with  under-developed  countries,  moving  out  of  the 
negative  phase  of  enervating  defensive  alignments,  they  can 
no  longer  be  content  with  the  totality  of  American  leadership 
as  we  have  known  it  in  recent  years.  A  whole  range  of  new 
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ideas  is  essential.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  could  play  a  part.  No  one  would  suggest  that  it  try  to 
take  over  leadership  of  the  western  world,  so  that  it  appears 
in  competition  with,  or  opposition  to,  the  United  States,  but 
in  the  formulation  of  new  ideas  and  their  translation  into 
reality,  the  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  able  to  offer  a  lead — 
an  example — which  other  countries  would  see  the  sense  in 
emulating.  The  Conunonwealth  has  a  unique  opportunity  in 
being  able  to  draw  on  ideas  from  a  diversity  of  sources.  This 
diversity  should  be  an  asset,  and  a  greater  intra- 
Commonwealth  understanding  is  fundamental.  Each  member 
must  be  assured  of  the  other’s  good  faith. 

Asian  countries  have  been  generally  opposed  to  American 
foreign  policy  because  they  have  seen  it  as  a  means  of  long 
range  protection  of  the  American  way  of  life  at  the  expense 
of  other  peoples’  national  feelings  and  dignity.  The  Asian 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  must  be  assured  that  British 
colonial  policy  has  not  the  same  ends  in  view.  This  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  if  the  whole  question  of  imperial  defence  is 
reviewed  and  the  conclusion  reached — as  it  should  be — that 
the  pattern  of  strategic  bases  so  assidiously  adhered  to  in 
recent  years  is  now  something  of  an  anachronism. 

There  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  differences  of  view 
on  what  constitutes  a  threat  to  each  individual  country  and  to 
the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  but  although  some  may  con¬ 
sider  that  a  military  threat  still  exists,  in  this  H-bomb  age, 
from  Communism,  all  would  surely  agree  that  there  is  as 
much,  or  perhaps  a  more  imminent,  danger  of  disintegration 
of  the  Commonwealth  from  an  over  emphasis  on  defence  to 


THE  PASSAGE 

F  is  a  matter  for  regret  that,  alone  of  Britain’s  former 
colonies  in  Asia,  Pakistan  should  have  failed  to  move  in  the 
great  current  of  Asian  evolution,  and  thereby  forfeited  the 
respect  not  only  of  its  Asian  neighbours  but  even  of  those 
western  powers  that  have  been  so  anxious  to  befriend  it. 

On  March  2  this  year,  after  years  of  profitless  moves 
and  counter-moves,  a  Constitution  was  finally  passed.  Pakis¬ 
tan  ceased  to  be  a  Dominion  and  became  a  sovereign  re¬ 
public  within  the  British  Commonwealth.  This  was  recognised 
as  in  some  measure  a  vindication  of  the  will  of  its  people. 
Similarly,  the  announcement  on  May  14  of  the  country’s 
First  Five-Year  Plan  was  an  endorsement  of  the  demand  that 
the  purpose  of  the  national  economy  must  be  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  people.  Both  the  Constitution  and  the  draft  plan 
have  fallen  short  of  the  hopes  they  aroused,  and  are  meeting 
with  much  criticism  from  the  general  public  as  well  as  the 
opposition  parties.  Nevertheless  the  stewardship  of  Major- 
General  Iskander  Mirza,  the  President,  and  Mr.  C. 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  Prime  Minister,  appear  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  administration  a  much-needed  touch  of 
purposefulness,  lacking  since  the  death  of  Liaquat  Ali  Khan. 
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the  detriment  of  economic  and  industrial  cooperation. 

Expanded  mutual  help  within  the  Omimonwealth  could 
provide  the  sort  of  example  the  non-Communist  world  needi 
There  is  nothing  in  this  that  can  change  the  differing  view 
held  by  each  country  on  international  matters,  but  wide 
cooperation  would  create  the  climate  of  confidence  in  whid 
the  Prime  Ministers  could  exchange  views  frankly,  withou 
their  motives  being  misunderstood  or  misconstrued.  Ead 
Commonwealth  statesman  will  continue  to  have  his  on 
separate  part  to  play  in  world  affairs,  but  the  formulation  ti 
new  ideas  of  how  the  Commonwealth  can  draw  more  closd; 
together  can  only  add  to  that  climate  of  confidence  betwea 
members  which  should  help  to  concert  their  international 
actions;  because  greater  mutual  help  would  be  the  aim  of 
each  and  everyone  of  them. 

To  see  the  Commonwealth  as  a  third  force  in  world 
politics  is  perhaps  desirable;  it  is  at  the  present  tim 
chimerical.  But  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true  that  with  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy  coming  under  criticism  from  Iceland  » 
the  Pacific,  eyes  are  being  increasingly  turned  to  the  Bridi 
Commonwealth.  This  may  mean  nothing  or  it  may  mea 
everything.  The  United  States  seems  unable  to  assess  tht 
changes  that  have  recently  taken  shape  on  the  intematiomi 
scene  except  within  the  restricted  limits  of  her  own  economy 
By  its  very  nature  the  Commonwealth  could  not  hold  i 
limited  or  narrow  view  of  events.  Each  member  of  it  can,  and 
does,  play  a  major  part  in  influencing  world  affairs.  Gw- 
fidence  and  understanding  would  give  every  member  a  soura 
of  strength  from  which  to  exert  an  even  greater  and  mow 
sensible  influence. 


OF  PAKISTAN 

They  are  trained,  able  administrators,  determined  to  brioi 
order  and  system  into  their  work. 

Their  task  is  to  find  a  way  of  lifting  the  widespread 
feeling  of  frustration  before  they  can  hope  to  make  od 
Pakistan  a  united,  modem  and  progressive  nation.  By  declar¬ 
ing  the  country  an  Islamic  Republic,  the  Pakistani  leaders 
have  already  burdened  their  statesmanship  writh  a  consider¬ 
able  handicap.  They  are  becoming  aware  of  the  increasiii 
difficulty  of  maintaining  theocracy  against  the  trend  oi 
history,  thus  continually  incurring  comparison  with  seculi 
India.  The  Government  has  been  obliged  to  issue  assurance 
that  no  discrimination  will  be  exercised  “  between  Muslims 
and  non-Muslims  in  the  promotion  of  the  social  and  economk 
well-being  of  the  people  of  Pakistan.”  The  country-widt 
campaign  for  a  joint  electorate,  however,  still  continues.  Tht 
whole  of  East  Pakistan,  with  the  Awami  League  in  the  lead, 
is  opposing  the  Government’s  schemes  for  separate  voting  of 
Hindus  and  Muslims  in  parliamentary  elections,  which  h 
regarded  as  a  perpetuation  of  the  “  second-class  ”  citizenslf 
of  non-Muslims  within  the  state.  Many  Pakistanis  are  coa- 
vinced  that  if  they  lose  the  issue  to  the  fanatics  of  tht 
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Moslini  League,  the  nation  will  be  permanently  disunited 
ad  weakened,  with  inevitably  a  resultant  further  loss  of 
oteem  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  years  of  its  independence,  Pakistan  dreamed 
of  becoming  the  leader  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Muslim 
cauntries  everywhere.  Any  chance  there  might  have  been  of 
this  has  been  lost,  not  through  external  causes,  but  because  the 
leaders  of  Pakistan  misread  both  the  trend  of  current  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  needs  of  the  nations  they  aspired  to  lead.  Is 
there  not  a  lesson  for  the  Pakistani  leaders  in  the  faa  that 
mday  little  Cambodia,  Ceylon  or  even  Syria  command  a 
better  hearing  in  the  world  than  they? 

Even  on  the  Kashmir  issue,  the  support  of  western 
opinion  enjoyed  by  Pakistan  between  1948  and  1952  has 
visibly  dwindled.  Pakistan  may  well  be  asking  for  a  rebuff 
if  it  tries  to  raise  the  issue  again  at  the  Security  Council.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  even  the  United  States  would  now 
sponsor  it  with  any  great  conviction,  since  respsonsible 
Americans  are  beginning  to  question  the  wisdom  of  alienating 
Indian  opinion. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  world  thinks  of 
Pakistan  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  her  disputes  with 
India.  The  blame  for  this  must  be  placed  on  the  Govem- 
nent  itself,  on  the  Muslim  League  and  on  the  press.  All  the 
official  publicity  and  agitational  efforts  have  centred  on 
blackening  India,  while  the  real  funaion  of  such  publicity — 
to  make  known  the  country’s  own  achievements — has  been 


forgotten.  Yet  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  a  whole  state 
apparatus  for  80  million  people,  of  this  people’s  very  con¬ 
siderable  industrial  aaivities,  its  greatly  enlarged  educational 
and  cultural  opportunities,  its  .  struggles  to  defend  the 
country’s  currency,  and  the  expansion  of  home  and  foreign 
trade,  would  have  been  well  worth  telling. 

SEATO  and  the  Baghdad  Pact  from  which  Pakistan 
hoped  to  gain  so  much  have  been  of  negative  value  to  the 
country.  They  have  divided  the  people  and  even  the  leading 
personalities.  It  can  give  little  satisfaction  to  Pakistanis  to 
know  that  the  West  values  their  country  chiefly  in  terms  of 
manpower  and  strategic  position.  The  leaders  of  Pakistan  re¬ 
ceived  a  first  warning  in  the  failure  of  the  Muslim  League 
in  the  East  Pakistan  election  of  1954,  just  when  the  Pakistan- 
American  agreement  on  military  aid  had  been  reached.  Even 
pro-Govemment  newspapers  were  infuriated  by  the  then 
Prime  Minister’s  statement  in  Colombo  that  “  colonialism  was 
preferable  to  Communism.”  Pakistan’s  possession  of  Ameri¬ 
can  weapons  has  won  for  it  the  Pyrrhic  victory  of  partially 
hampering  India’s  economic  advance  by  causing  some  de¬ 
flection  of  the  latter’s  resources  to  military  purposes — but  at 
what  a  terrible  cost  to  Pakistan’s  own  progress  in  every  field ! 
American  military  “  aid,”  in  every  case  in  which  is  has  been 
given,  has  demanded  in  return  the  utmost  expenditure  on 
military  preparedness,  both  financially  and  in  the  manpower 
that  might  have  been  of  far  greater  value  in  constructive 
work.  In  the  execution  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  the  problem  of 
finding  the  men  for  the  job  is  likely  to  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 
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CHINA  ACCELERATES 


^CONOMIC,  industrial  and  agricultural  progress  in  China 
over  the  past  year  has  gone  ahead  at  a  surprisingly  rapid 
pace.  The  advance  towards  colleaivisation  of  farms  since 
Mao  Tse-tung  outlined  the  plan  in  his  historic  speech  last 
July  has  proceeded  at  a  rate  that  has  frankly  surprised  even 
the  most  optimistic  officials  in  China.  Well  over  half  of 
China’s  120  million  peasant  families  are  now  working  under 
the  collective  system,  and  by  this  time  next  year,  if  the  pace 
continues  as  it  is  today,  90  percent  of  families  will  be  col¬ 
lectivised.  This  is  a  colossal  achievement,  carried  out  at  least 
three  years  ahead  of  the  original  estimate. 

In  industrial  development  the  results  are  not  as  outstand¬ 
ing.  Although  industrial  output  was  above  expectations  in  the 
fint  quarter  of  this  year,  planned  targets  have  not  been 
leached  in  such  products  as  steel,  coal  and  oil.  But  Li  Hsien- 
oien,  the  Finance  Minister,  is  confident  that  in  terms  of  out¬ 
put  value  Chinese  industry  in  1956  will  reach  the  target  which 
the  Five  Year  Plan  set  for  1957. 

Although  much  time  and  energy  is  being  spent  in  China 
—as  indeed  it  is  in  every  newly  independent  Asian  country — 
CO  plans  for  wider  industrialisation,  increased  agricultural 
output  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the  country’s  economy. 
That  is  why  collectivisation  is  considered  to  be  of  such 
Ptimary  importance.  With  an  expanding  urban  working  class 


more  and  more  food  must  be  produced  if  industrialisation  is 
to  progress  smoothly.  That  is  axiomatic.  What  is  so  amazing 
is  how  the  Peking  regime  has  pushed  collectivisation  ahead  at 
such  a  speed  with  so  little  trouble  in  the  countryside. 

It  is  true,  as  Qiinese  officials  will  quietly  admit,  that 
their  study  of  Russia’s  methods  was  to  a  large  extent  concen¬ 
trated  on  how  to  avoid  the  mistakes  made  during  collectivisa¬ 
tion  in  the  Soviet  Union  some  25  years  ago.  Propaganda  in 
the  rural  conununities  in  China  has  been  undertaken  along 
the  lines  of  example  and  assistance,  and  anempts  at  coercion 
have  been  avoided.  The  accent  has  been  on  families  cooperat¬ 
ing,  guided  by  mutual  aid  teams  and  ideological  cadres. 

The  main  problem  in  this  rapid  development  of 
collective  farms  seems  now  to  be  the  shortage  of  persons  with 
enough  training  to  run  them.  And  it  is  here  that  trouble  may 
become  evident,  for  the  people  on  the  farms  may  well  become 
restive  if  the  organisation  becomes  too  centralised,  and  if 
officials  with  little  knowledge  of  agriculture  exercise  stringent 
political  control  from  offices  far  off.  This  possibility  has  not 
escaped  notice  in  Peking,  and  already  there  has  been  un¬ 
stinted  criticism  from  aU  levels  of  the  mistakes  committed 
by  officials  and  farm  managements. 

With  agricultural  develt^ment  ahead  of  schedule  China 
can  afford  to  turn  her  increasing  attention  to  industry.  In 
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presenting  this  year’s  budget  to  the  National  People’s  G)n- 
gress  in  Peking  last  month,  the  Finance  Minister  laid  down 
that  52.22  percent  of  the  national  budget  was  to  be  set  aside 
for  construction.  It  is  interesting  that  of  this  large  sum,  53 
percent  will  go  to  industry,  while  agriculture,  forestry  and 
water  conservancy  will  get  14  percent. 

While  the  allotment  from  the  budget  to  industry  has 
increased,  that  for  defence  has  decreased.  China,  no  doubt 
taking  some  advantage  from  the  lessening  of  tension  in  the 
Far  East  (although  the  liberation  of  Taiwan  is  still  loudly 
proclaimed),  has  cut  defence  expenditure  by  about  5i  percent, 
so  that  it  now  stands  at  nearly  20  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
China,  like  India,  is  obviously  looking  first  to  her  develop¬ 
ment  programme,  and  most  of  the  saving  on  defence  is  being 
diverted  to  industry,  some  of  it  in  the  form  of  increased 
wages. 

If  this  readjustment  in  the  national  revenue  works  out 
according  to  expectations,  and  the  waste  that  has  been  evi¬ 
dent  recently  in  industrial  construction  can  be  remedied,  the 
rate  of  development  in  a  year’s  time  could  be  even  more 
startling  than  it  is  now,  and  for  industry  as  much  as  agri¬ 
culture.  But  China  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  on  the  industrial 
side,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  she  compares  with 
India.  In  the  sphere  of  agriculture  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
comparison,  because  China  has  a  different  sort  of  rural  com¬ 
munity  than  India,  and  in  agrarian  organisation  she  is  well 
ahead.  But  industrially,  India  and  China  are  at  roughly  the 
same  stage.  China’s  agrarian  programme  has  shown  that  the 
present  regime  has  the  capacity  for  inculcating  enthusiasm. 
It  is  this  incalculable  factor  which  India  is  in  the  process  of 
formulating  according  to  her  own  political  philosophy,  for 
China  has  shown  clearly  that  —  in  underdeveloped  Asia  at 
least  —  a  nation’s  ultimate  power  and  greatness  is  vested  in 
the  concerted  labour  of  its  people. 


Comment 

Merdeka  to  Come 

^LTHOUGH  matters  have  rested  considerably  more 
quietly  in  Singapore  since  the  breakdown  of  the  London 
talks  than  was  generally  expected,  there  is  much  political 
discussion  and  comings  and  goings  behind  the  scene.  Mr. 
Marshall  has  kept  his  word  and  left  the  Chief  Minister’s 
seat.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  has  left  politics  for  good.  A  man 
of  David  Marshall’s  personality  and  charm,  once  having 
tasted  politics,  would  find  it  difficult  not  to  return. 

He  has  left  his  successor,  Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock,  with  the 
difficult  task  of  bringing  some  sort  of  unity  and  common  out¬ 
look  to  the  Labour  Front  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
before  making  a  further  attempt  to  negotiate  independence 
with  the  British  Colonial  Office.  There  are  too  many  cross 
currents  and  frequently  changing  opinions  at  the  moment  for 
the  new  Chief  Minister  to  find  a  firm  basis  from  which  to 
approach  new  talks  in  London.  Since  Mr.  Marshall’s  resigna¬ 
tion  the  Labour  Front  and  the  People’s  Action  Party  have 


drawn  closer  together,  and  both  now  talk  of  building  upi 
position  of  strength  in  Singapore  and  of  announcing  a  tia 
limit  for  the  realisation  of  merdeka. 

The  one  sure  way  of  independence  for  Singapore  is  tt 
merge  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  but  Tunku  Abdii 
Rahman,  the  Chief  Minister  there,  will  not  shift  from  k 
position  that  Singapore  cannot  merge  with  Malaya  as  a 
equal  partner.  If  there  is  to  be  any  union  at  all — and  Tunki 
Rahman  has  not  minced  his  words  in  declaring  that  for  hi 
part  he  would  rather  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  th 
island — it  will  only  be  accepted  by  the  Federation  on  thi 
understanding  that  Singapore  becomes  a  unit  in  the  same  wq 
as  each  of  the  nine  sultanates.  Even  this  is  not  a  firm  offer. 

Tunku  Rahman  has  his  “  hands  full  keeping  the  Feden 
tion  peaceful,”  and  he  openly  distrusts  any  solution  t 
Singapore’s  problem  that  would  bring  a  majority  of  Chints 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Government,  h 
is  of  incidental  interest  that  the  Tunku  is  being  scrupuloa 
in  avoiding  any  action  that  might  antagonise  the  Chinese  i 
the  Federation.  His  announcement  that  he  intended  to  keq 
clear  of  any  commitment  that  would  draw  him  nearer  a 
SEATO  is  a  measure  of  the  recent  enlightenment  among  th 
Malayan  people,  and  the  pressure  of  the  politically  conscioo 
urban  Chinese. 

In  Singapore  Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock  will  for  the  time  beui( 
be  concentrating  less  on  how  to  build  up  a  case  for  indepen 
dence  than  of  getting  his  house  in  order,  for  he  knows  tin 
not  only  London  but  the  Federation  of  Malaya  too  must  k 
convinced  of  the  Colony’s  stability  before  they  will  be  in  any 
frame  of  mind  to  concede  anything. 

The  next  few  months  will  no  doubt  see  a  patient  effor 
by  the  Chief  Minister  in  working  out,  with  members  of 
parties,  a  scheme  for  defence  that  will  satisfy  the  Bri 
Government  as  well  as  the  people  of  Singapore.  There 
signs  now  that  tempers  are  cooling.  But  it  is  not  only  Sin| 
pore  that  must  concentrate  on  a  plan  for  independence.  Just 
much  responsibility  rests  with  the  Colonial  Office  in  workiii| 
out  a  plan  from  their  side  that  will  be  more  acceptable 
Singapore  than  what  has  so  far  been  offered,  for,  as  Mr.  L 
has  said,  “  talks  there  must  be,  and  talks  there  will  be.”  F 
Singapore  merdeka  is  not  an  illusion,  and  they  are  not  p 
pared  to  wait  for  ever. 


Personal  Politics  in  Japan 

the  elections  take  place  in  Japan  on  the  eighth  of 
^  this  month  for  half  the  members  of  the  Upper  Housed 
the  Diet,  minds  will  be  cast  back  to  the  violence  and  chad 
that  occurred  in  the  Chamber  at  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
brawl  that  took  place  then  may  have  done  the  Socialists « 
good  deal  of  harm. 

If  the  Liberal-Democrats,  who  are  the  Government  part) 
show  some  gains  in  the  elections  and  secure  two  thirds  of  tlx 
total  seats  in  the  Upper  House,  they  will  steer  through  tht 
Bill  to  revise  the  Constitution.  This  is  what  the  Socialists  nK# 
want  to  prevent,  and  they  say,  with  justification,  that  tk 
Government’s  new  electoral  law  is  unfavourable  to  them,  anJ 
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ilmost  certainly  ensures  a  good  Government  majority.  If  the 
Liberal-Democrats  (conservatives)  have  been  successful  in 
iheir  pre-election  campaign  to  discredit  the  Socialists  — 
specially  among  women  voters — they  may  get  things  their 
own  way.  But  this  reckons  without  the  support  the  Socialists 
ire  certain  to  secure  from  the  trade  unions.  It  may  yet  be  a 
dose  contest. 

If  the  conservatives  win  the  required  number  of  seats 
they  will  lose  no  time  in  placing  the  revised  Constitution 
before  both  houses  of  the  Diet  for  approval.  This  might 
easily  touch  off  further  rioting  in  the  Chamber,  because  the 
Socialists  view  the  constitutional  revision  with  nothing  short 
of  alarm.  Once  the  Constitution  is  revised  all  the  safeguards 
about  armed  forces,  so  carefully  imposed  under  the  Occupa¬ 
tion,  will  be  knocked  out  of  it.  This  has  obvious  dangers,  for 
it  allows  a  situation  to  arise  which  would  give  an  opportunity 
for  militaristic  elements  to  revive. 


Meanwhile  differences  of  opinion  still  continue  within 
the  Liberal- Democratic  Party  on  whether  normal  relations 
should  be  restored  with  the  Soviet  Union  before  or  after  an 
agreement  on  the  questions,  like  prisoners  and  islands,  that 
are  still  outstanding  between  the  two  countries.  Up  to  date 
Mr.  Shigemitsu,  the  Foreign  Minister,  seems  to  be  having  his 
way  in  pressing  for  a  resumption  of  talks  in  London  between 
representatives  of  Russia  and  Japan,  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
peace  treaty  properly  signed. 

Ideas  in  the  Government  on  Japan’s  foreign  relations  are 
all  over  the  place  and  it  hardly  seems  as  if  any  two  people 
can  really  agree.  This  is  something  out  of  which  the  Socialists 
could  have  made  political  capital,  if  only  they  had  some  firm 
ideas  on  foreign  policy  themselves.  Japan  is  suffering  from  an 
overdose  of  personal  politics. 


Burma  Reshuffle 

^T  first  glance  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  resignation  of 
U  Nu  from  the  Prime  Ministership  of  Burma,  and  the 
accession  of  the  Defence  Minister,  U  Ba  Swe,  was  the  result 
of  an  internal  purge  of  the  Government  party — the  Anti- 
Fascist  Peoples  Freedom  League.  Although  the  losses  the 
AFPFL  sustained  in  the  recent  elections  were  not  large,  they 
were  sufficient  to  cau.se  some  agitation  among  the  Government 
leaders  that  a  continued  lack  of  energy  and  drive  at  top  party 
levels  would  allow  the  initiative  to  pass  to  the  left  wing 
groups  in  Burma  before  the  next  election. 

However  successful  U  Nu  has  been  as  Prime  Minister,  it 
cannot  be  said  in  all  truth  that  he  himself  was  fired  with 
energy.  U  Ba  Swe,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  long  been 
recognised  as  the  strong  man  in  Burma  politics,  who  has 
come  up  to  the  top  by  way  of  the  trade  unions.  At  one  time 
bis  political  beliefs  were  frankly  Marxist,  and  it  seems  that 
inany  of  his  future  decisions  will  be  influenced  by  his  back- 
iround. 

The  changeover  is  intended  to  bring  new  life  into  party 
*nd  Government,  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  succeed. 
There  is  no  one  better  suited  than  U  Nu  to  get  out  among 
the  lower  levels  of  the  AFPFL  and  preach  the  doctrine  of 
tolerant  Socialism.  He  is  well  loved  in  the  country,  and  his 
PMt  record  assures  him  of  a  good  hearing  among  all  sections 
of  his  multifarious  party.  His  task  is  to  restore  confidence  in 
toe  AFPFL,  many  supporters  of  which  have  been  weaned 
away  by  the  extreme  left. 


The  new  Prime  Minister  has,  for  his  part,  the  task  of 
shaking  up  the  Ministerial  side.  Many  of  the  Ministers  had 
become  too  comfortably  ensconced  in  their  jobs,  while  the 
mountains  of  paperwork  grew  and  the  bureaucracy  swelled 
to  a  disproportionate  size.  The  redistribution  of  Cabinet  posts 
was  a  good  start. 

Although  no  one  can  say  that  Burma  has  not  made  a 
success  of  independence — much  has  been  achieved  against  out¬ 
standing  difficulties — no  harm  is  done  by  recognising  that  new 
energies  are  necessary  if  the  country  is  to  shake  itself  out  of 
present  economic  difficulties.  The  recent  change  in  Govern¬ 
ment  personalities  might  be  the  very  thing  Burma  needs  to  put 
her  back  into  her  stride. 


Ceylon’s  Opportunity 

the  two-and-a-half  months  of  its  existence,  the 
Bandaranaike  Government  has  already  produced  in  the 
island,  for  the  first  time  since  its  independence  in  1948,  a 
sense  of  national  unity  and  purpose.  The  prestige  of  the  entire 
British  Commonwealth  is  raised  by  it.  Mr.  Bandaranaike  has 
lost  no  time  in  moving  to  establish  diplomatic  and  trade  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Sino- Soviet  bloc.  The  seeking  of  friendly 
relations  with  all  countries  was  an  obvious  consequence  of  the 
new  Government’s  declared  policy  of  remaining  non-aligned 
with  either  power  bloc.  But  it  seems  clear  that  Ceylon  is  also 
looking  forward  to  replacing  the  existing  colonial  economy 
with  a  national  economy  of  development  of  all  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  suitable  industries,  and  the  extension  of  trade  to 
markets  hitherto  unexplored. 
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Almost  unlimited  opportunities  appear  to  be  open  to 
Ceylon,  above  all  in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  In  the  Afro- 
Asian  world,  Mr.  Bandaranaike  succeeds  to  all  the  advantages, 
and  none  of  the  blemishes  associated  with  the  Kotelawala 
regime.  He  can  build  his  foreign  policies  on  the  tradition 
already  created  by  the  Colombo  Powers  and  the  Bandung 
Conference. 

Ceylon,  one  of  the  newest  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  could  today  walk  into  a  key  position  as  a  leading 
spokesman  anywhere  in  the  world  of  the  Asian  and  African 
countries.  Its  first  requirement  now  would  seem  to  be  a  little 
time  for  the  new  perspectives  to  sink  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  their  political  and  diplomatic  leaders.  Ceylon  has 
men  of  both  wisdom  and  intelligence,  of  forensic  skill  and 
proficiency  in  English,  who  could  hold  their  own  with  front- 
rank  diplomats  of  other  countries.  The  second  requirement, 
that  the  country  should  have  no  serious  international  differ¬ 
ences,  is  fortunately  already  well  in  hand.  The  question  of 
Ceylon’s  Indian  settlers,  unduly  magnified  under  Kotelawala’s 
handling,  is  not  one  likely  to  over-tax  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Bandaranaike  and  Mr.  Nehru. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  in  giving  Britain 
notice  to  withdraw  her  bases,  has  risen  above  the  counsels  of 
interested  parties  who  ceaselessly  sow  suspicion,  warning 
Ceylon  to  beware  of  her  big  neighbour.  India’s  consistently 
friendly  behaviour,  as  well  as  the  changed  world  situation, 
would  seem  a  firmer  security  for  Ceylon  than  foreign  bases. 
Conversely,  India  would  be  relieved  of  anxiety  for  her  own 
security  by  a  Ceylon  free  of  foreign  restraints. 

Ceylon’s  wise  participation  in  international  affairs  would 
assuredly  be  welcome  to  India.  Indians,  in  spite  of  their  good 
intentions  to  keep  within  rea.sonable  bounds  the  national  pride 
that  has  understandably  burgeoned  since  1947,  have  not 
always  succeeded  in  avoiding  offence  to  the  sensibilities  of 
other  countries.  The  diplomats  of  a  small  country  like  Ceylon, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  more  easily  take  the  lead  without 
causing  ill  feelings.  It  would  be  no  reflection  on  India’s  prin¬ 
ciples  or  responsibilities  to  follow  and  support  such  moves 
by  Ceylon. 


Cambodia  Goes  Ahead 

pRINCE  NORODOM  SIHANOUK  is  something  of  a 
latter-day  Peter  the  Great.  In  his  peregrinations  round 
Europe,  East  and  West  alike,  unconcerned  with  iron  curtains 
(if  there  be  any  still  in  existence),  he  is  reported  to  have  shown 
not  only  diplomatic  skill  but  also  a  sound  head  for  business. 
The  details  of  whatevei  business  deals  he  may  or  may  not  be 
initiating  in  France,  Poland,  Spain,  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia 
are  still  unknown.  But  some  of  the  results  of  his  similar 
journey  in  Asia,  to  the  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  Burma, 
India  and  Thailand,  before  coming  to  Europe,  have  now  been 
published. 

A  trade  and  payments  agreement  between  China  and 
Cambodia,  negotiated  in  Peking  at  the  end  of  April,  was 
ratified  by  the  two  Governments  early  in  June,  and  is  now  in 
operation.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  equality  and  mutual 
benefit,  and  aims  to  balance  imports  and  exports  between  the 
two  countries. 

Between  June  16,  1956  and  June  15,  1957,  Cambodia  will 
buy  from  China  goods  to  the  value  of  £5  million,  mainly 


machinery,  building  material,  industrial  raw  material,  food¬ 
stuffs  and  other  consumer  goods.  In  the  same  period  Chim 
will  buy  from  Cambodia  goods  of  equal  value,  mainly  rubbe 
and  agricultural  products. 

All  contracts  and  invoices  are  to  be  specified  in  pound 
sterling  for  the  convenience  of  both  parties.  The  agreement 
itself  was  drawn  up  in  the  Chinese,  Cambodian  and  Frenck 
languages,  the  three  texts  being  equal  in  validity.  Arrange 
ments  for  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  Sino-Cambodian  trade 
commission,  and  for  settlement  of  accounts  have  been  made 
on  a  strictly  reciprocal  basis. 

Such  a  huge  turnover,  £10  million  a  year,  in  an  entirekf 
new  market  would  be  a  boon  for  any  country,  all  the  mote 
for  so  newly  independent,  small  and  under-developed  a  countn 
as  Cambodia.  It  will  inevitably  give  a  great  impetus  It 
economic  activity  in  the  country,  as  well  as  adding  substana 
to  its  independence  and  stature  to  its  Government. 


Dulles  and  the  Neutrals 

jl^R.  NEHRU’S  decision  not  to  visit  the  United  States  cai 

mean  a  number  of  things.  It  is  strange  that  on  his  arrivil 
in  London  for  the  Commonwealth  Conference  the  India 
Prime  Minister  confirmed  that  after  the  talks  were  over  he 
would  be  going  ahead  with  his  plan  to  visit  America.  Thite 
days  later  it  was  cancelled.  His  correspondence  with  President 
Eisenhower  would  seem  to  suggest  that  it  was  at  Mr.  Nehru’s 
request  that  the  visit  be  cancelled  because  he  was  concerned 
over  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  health.  And  yet  almost  in  the  same 
breath  it  was  officially  stated  in  Washington  that  just  after 
the  time  the  President  was  due  to  meet  Mr.  Nehru,  he  will  be 
flying  to  Panama  to  attend  a  meeting. 

At  first  it  might  seem  that  the  change  of  plan  indicated 
that  the  President  was  more  ill  than  we  were  led  to  believe 
Or  that  he  does  not,  after  all,  intend  to  stand  again  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  And  yet  he  seems  fit  enough  to  go  to  a  conference.  Does 
the  change  perhaps  reveal  a  difference  in  the  Administratioa 
about  entertaining  the  Indian  Prime  Minister,  or  has  Mr. 
Nehru  quietly  backed  out  since  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  made 
one  of  his  classic  blunders  in  saying  that  countries  who,  like 
India,  adopt  an  attitude  of  neutrality  towards  military 
alliances  are  immoral?  One  can  imagine  how  Mr.  Nehru  and 
Dulles  would  get  on  together  after  such  a  statement. 

What  Mr.  Dulles  expects  to  achieve  by  such  utterances 
no  one  except  he  really  knows.  America  is  losing  friends 
quickly  enough  in  the  world  as  it  is  without  the  Secretary  of 
State  making  it  doubly  worse  for  her.  His  analysis  of  why 
neutrality  is  “  an  immoral  and  short-sighted  conception  ”  was 
not  even  convincing.  It  was  not  the  sort  of  reasoned  argument 
that  is  expected  from  one  in  such  an  important  position. 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Dulles  in  this  instance  is  the  same 
that  has  afflicted  him  throughout  his  term  of  office  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  He  sees  the  United  States  as  the  Godhead, 
and  John  Foster  Dulles  as  the  disciple.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  piety  and  self  righteousness  have  led  him  into  making 
sweeping  moral  judgments.  And  often  they  have  been  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Nehru  may  well  be  disappointed  at  not  meeting  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  but  he  must  be  very  relieved  at  not  having 
to  rub  shoulders  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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THE  SOCIALISATION  OF  CHINA’S 

AGRICULTURE 

By  Lewis  Gen  (Hong  Kong) 


^^EN,  at  the  6th  plenary  session  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Chinese  Qtmmunist  Party  held  in  Oaobcr  1955, 
a  decision  was  adopted  on  agricultural  cooperation  in  the 
light  of  a  report  by  Mao  Tse-tung  himself,  to  experienced 
carvers  of  China,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  signal  would 
soon  touch  off  another  momentous  movement  which  was 
likely  to  engulf  again  the  whole  country.  Before  the  significant 
decision  was  taken,  the  socialisation  of  agriculture  appeared 
to  have  long  been  the  subjea  of  controversy.  This  is  clearly 
indicated  in  Mao  Tse-tung’s  report,  in  which  he  says  “  Some 
of  our  comrades  are  tottering  along  like  a  woman  with  bound 
feet,  always  complaining  that  others  are  going  too  fast.  They 
imagine  that  by  picking  on  trifles,  grumbling  unnecessarily, 
wMTying  continuously,  and  putting  up  coimtless  taboos  and 
commandments  they  are  guiding  the  socialist  movement  in 
the  rural  areas  on  sound  lines.” 

Indeed,  in  the  light  of  the  whole  sittiation,  agricultural 
cooperation  has  become  an  imperative  step,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  further  delayed  with  safety.  Although  land  had  been  taken 
from  the  feudal  landlords  and  distributed  to  the  peasants, 
this  alone  was  insufficient,  because  the  land  allotted  to  each 
peasant  was  too  small  to  be  used  profitably  (in  most  parts  of 
the  province  of  Kwangtung,  for  instance,  each  peasant  got 
less  than  1  mow — 0.1647  acre),  and  many  families  cannot 
make  use  of  their  land  owing  to  a  lack  of  manpower.  This 
being  the  case,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  land  reform 
many  of  the  peasants  sold  the  land  they  had  received. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  peasants  possesssing  draught 
animals,  major  equipment,  and  greater  financial  resources 
easily  outstripped  the  poor  peasants  and  hired  labour, 
acquired  more  land,  and  thus  again  became  new  landlords. 
Therefore,  unless  ±is  tendency  was  checked  in  time  the  whole 
land  reform  programme  would  crumble.  This  did  happen 
several  times  in  Chinese  history,  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence 
agricultural  producers’  cooperation  is  the  only  effective 
weapon. 

As  a  praaical  agrarian  reformer  probably  no  man  in 
China  is  more  experienced  than  Mao  Tse-tung  himself.  Even 
(luring  the  early  days  of  peasant  revolts,  he  started  mutual 
teams  wherever  he  could  temporarily  secure  a'  small  base  of 
operation.  But  it  was  not  until  the  completion  of  the  land 
reform  that  agricultural  cooperation  was  launched  on  a  big 
scale.  This  great  task  is  being  carried  out  by  three  steps; 


First,  organisation  of  mutual-aid  teams  which  have  the 
rudiments  of  socialism.  Such  teams  are  marked  by  a  cenain 
division  of  labour  and  the  allocation  of  part  of  it  for  special 
work  on  the  basis  of  collective  labour,  and  by  a  small  amount 
of  property  owned  in  common.  Second,  the  forming  of 
agricultural  producers’  cooperatives,  semi-socialist  in  nature, 
founded  on  the  mutual  aid  teams,  characterised  by  the  pooling 
of  land  as  shares  and  a  single  management,  and  based  on 
partial  collective  ownership  of  property.  Third,  the  turning 
of  these  semi-socialist  agricultural  producers’  cooperatives 
into  wholly  socialist  ones — that  is,  into  collective  farms  in 
which  all  land,  stock  and  equipment  is  collectively  owned  by 
the  peasants. 

It  is  apparent  enough  that  agricultural  producers’ 
cooperatives  have  many  advantages  over  individual  farming. 
They  entail  a  more  profitable  use  of  land,  division  of  labour, 
greater  resources  both  concerning  finance  and  major  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  ability  to  undenake  great  public  works  such  as 
water  conservancy  and  reclamation. 

Today  the  Chinese  people  are  so  thoroughly  organised 
that  what  is  to  be  done — if  in  theory  it  can  be  done,  or  in 
practice  has  been  done  elsewhere  —  it  will  be  undertaken 
boldly  and  with  frantic  enthusiasm  in  spite  of  difficulty  or 
obstacles.  With  millions  of  party  members  and  cadres,  chiefly 
among  the  peasants,  once  the  machinery  is  set  in  motion,  the 
programme  will  proceed  with  a  crushing  force.  So  when  the 
government  first  decided  to  start  the  cooperative  movement 
in  1953  there  were  only  three  hundred  agricultural  prodiKers’ 
cooperatives  but  two  years  later  the  number  increased  to 
14,000,  and  another  year  brought  the  number  to  100,000, 
and  again  it  went  up  to  650,000  in  1954,  representing 
16,900,000  households.  But  this  was  not  attained  without  a 
hitch,  but  for  want  of  experience  or  other  reasons  many  of  the 
cooperatives  springing  up  soon  ran  into  difficulties,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  quite  a  number  had  to  be  dissolved.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  year  1953  in  Chekiang  alone,  15,000  agri¬ 
cultural  cooperatives  out  of  45,000  had  to  be  disbanded. 

Nor  should  it  be  presumed  that  all  the  peasants  respond 
to  the  call  of  the  government  willingly  and  gladly.  For,  apart 
from  those  elements  who  would  take  every  opportunity  to 
sabotage  the  movement  there  still  exists  a  certain  percentage 
of  rich  peasants,  who  are  either  positively  against  agricultural 
cooperation  or  keep  aloof  from  it.  But  the  policy  makers  in 
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the  government  are  well  aware  of  this,  for  in  the  National 
Programme  for  Agricultural  Development  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  the  former  landlords  and  rich  peasants  may  be 
allowed  to  join  the  agricultural  producers’  cooperatives,  but 
they  must  not  be  given  any  important  posts  in  them;  and  as 
to  those  who  are  found  working  against  the  interests  of  the 
cooperation  movement  they  must  be  either  dealt  with  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law,  or  made  to  work  under  supervision.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  government  also  stipulates  as  a  main  principle 
that  in  getting  the  peasants  to  join  the  cooperatives,  enlist¬ 
ment  must  be  voluntary  and  mutually  beneficial,  and  that 
within  the  cooperatives  equal  pay  must  be  given  for  equal 
work — among  men  and  women,  members  and  non-members. 
However,  it  can  be  imagined  that  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
government  thrown  on  to  the  side  of  the  cooperatives,  it  is 
hard  for  the  individual  peasant  to  remain  long  outside. 

But  the  chief  purpose  of  the  socialisation  of  China’s 
agriculture  is  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  peasants,  but  also 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  national  economic  construction  as  a 
whole.  It  is  closely  geared  to  the  industrialisation  programme 
which  is  relied  upon  as  the  main  hope  in  transforming  China 
into  a  socialist  state.  In  the  first  place  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
in  order  to  expand  industry  more  and  more  workers  must  be 
fed,  and  increasing  raw  materials  must  be  found  to  supply  the 
new  factories,  such  as  cotton  mills  and  tobacco  factories. 
Then  to  develop  the  domestic  market  for  the  industrial  goods 
the  buying  power  of  the  peasants  must  be  greatly  increased, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  increasing  agricultural  production. 
What  is  more  important,  capital  funds  must  be  accumulated 
in  the  countryside  in  order  to  buy  modern  farming  equipment 
to  mechanise  agriculture.  Thus,  all  finally  come  to  rely  upon 
increased  agricultural  output,  which  in  turn  must  rely  upon 
socialisation  of  agriculture  in  the  form  of  cooperation. 

The  programme  drawn  up  by  the  government  does  not 
apply  to  the  production  of  grain  and  cotton  alone.  It  also 
applies  to  silk,  forestry,  dairy  farming,  fishery,  the  cultivation 
of  medicinal  herbs  and  other  local  industries.  But  the  real 
test  of  the  agricultural  producers’  cooperative,  of  course,  is 
actual  increased  output.  It  cannot  justify  its  existence  if  it 
should  fail  in  this  fundamental  requirement.  As  the  above- 
mentioned  report  shows,  about  80  percent  of  the  cooperatives 
already  set  up  did  produce  an  increase  from  10  to  30  percent, 
10  percent  showed  neither  increase  nor  decline  during  the 
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first  year,  and  another  10  percent  showed  a  decrease.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  national  planning  programme,  in  the  12  yean 
starting  with  1956  in  areas  north  of  the  Yellow  River  and  the 
Tsinling  Mountains  the  average  annual  yield  of  grain  should 
be  raised  from  150  catties  to  the  mow  to  400  catties  (one 
catty  equals  1.10231b;  one  mow  equals  0.1647  acre);  soudi 
of  the  Yellow  River  and  north  of  Hwai  River  the  yield  should 
be  raised  from  208  to  500  catties,  and  south  of  Hwai  River  r 
and  the  Tsinling  mountains  it  should  rise  from  400  catties  to 
800  catties.  These  targets  are  not  mere  dreams;  they  are  , 
based  upon  the  good  results  already  achieved  by  successful  j 
cooperatives.  The  programme  further  directs  that  in  the  7  , 

years  beginning  with  1956  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  ] 
countryside  ought  to  be  able  to  contribute  at  least  250  work¬ 
ing  days  a  year,  and  women  at  least  120  working  days  a  year 
to  productive  work;  and  in  addition,  all  those  in  the  country-  , 
side  who  can  contribute  only  “  half  manpower  ”  or  who  are 
only  fit  for  light  work  should  be  encouraged  to  do  well  ai 
whatever  work  they  are  fit  for.  We  may  well  suppose  that  thh 
is  now  accordingly  being  done  in  the  countryside  of  China 

It  may  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  rulers  of 
China  are  only  bent  upon  increasing  produaion  to  accumulate 
funds  for  industrialisation,  and  that  in  doing  so,  they  totally 
neglect  the  present  needs  of  the  peasants.  This  criticism  b 
certainly  not  justified.  According  to  those  who  have  recently 
visited  the  rural  areas  of  China,  the  living  of  the  former  poor 
peasants  does  show  some  improvement,  though  that  of  the 
former  middle  class  does  not.  However,  the  government  by 
no  means  forgets  the  future  welfare  of  the  peasants,  and  the 
large-scale  programme  mentioned  above  also  makes  consider¬ 
able  provision  for  the  development  of  housing,  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  amusement,  tele-communications,  roads,  postal  services 
in  the  countryside,  as  well  as  the  storing  of  grain  against  bad 
harvests.  All  these  are  to  be  realised  step  by  step  by  the 
agricultural  producers’  cooperatives  with  the  help  of  the 
government. 

Finally,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  government  the  main  feature  of  reform  in  the 
countryside  preceding  1962  will  be  social  reform,  that  is, 
reform  in  human  relations  in  the  field  of  produaion;  but  in 
the  next  5  years  social  and  technical  reform  will  advance  side 
by  side  in  the  rural  areas,  and  more  and  more  large  farm 
machinery  will  be  employed.  According  to  Mao  Tse-tung’i 
own  estimation  it  will  take  roughly  four  or  five  five-year 
plans  to  accomplish,  in  the  main,  the  technical  reform  of 
agriculture  on  a  national  scale. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  official  figures  from 
Peking  to  show  how  the  cooperative  movement  is  progressing. 
Up  to  the  end  of  March  1956,  agricultural  producers? 
cooperatives  numbered  1,088,000.  These  consisted  of 
100,000,668  households,  representing  90  percent  of  the 
peasant  households  of  the  whole  country.  Peasants  who  have 
joined  the  advanced  (that  is,  of  a  more  socialist  nature) 
agricultural  producers’  cooperatives  represent  55  percent  of 
the  total  peasant  households.  On  the  average  each  elementaiy 
APC  consists  of  50  households  and  each  advanced  APC  (rf 
250  households. 
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THAILAND’S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  HRH  Prince  Wan  Waithyakorn,  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand 
(In  an  interview  in  Bangkok  with  H.  C.  Taussig.  Editor,  Eastern  World) 


'pHAIJ-AND  firmly  suppons  the  United  Nations  and  the 
free  democracies.  On  these  two  terms  we  base  our  inter¬ 
national  policy,  as  was  proved  when  we  sent  troops  to  Korea 
and  by  the  fact  that  we  welcomed  the  establishment  of  many 
offices  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  headquarters  of 
ECIAFE,  in  Bangkok. 

Our  capital  is  a  centre  of  international  conferences  which 
are  going  on  here  the  whole  time,  and  we  are  keen  members 
of  SEATO  which,  this  May,  opened  a  permanent  office  in 
Bangkok  in  a  house  which  we  have  put  at  its  disposal.  During 
the  Bandung  Conference  we  were  already  members  of 
SEATO,  and  at  first  I  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  how  the 
conference  would  react  to  this,  but  the  ten  principles  adopted 
by  the  conference  accepted  the  right  of  self  defence  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Charter  of  the  UN,  and  no  discrepancy 
arose.  This  was  fortunate,  as  Thailand  sincerely  collaborated 
in  making  Bandung  a  success.  I  think  that  all  members  of 
the  conference,  including  India  and  Burma,  realise  our  funda¬ 
mental  policy  and  what  we  are  after,  even  our  reasons  for 
joining  SEATO. 

I  think  we,  on  the  other  hand,  understand  the  attitude  of 
India  and  Burma  too,  and  that  the  differences  of  policy  may 
come  from  the  different  geographical  positions  and  the 
general  circumstances  in  which  our  countries  are  placed. 
Burma  has  a  contiguous  frontier  with  China,  with  a  no-man’s 
land  in  between,  there  are  C^ommunist  parties  in  Burma  and 
therefore  the  Burmese  Government  has  to  remain  neutral. 
But  Burmese-Thai  relations  are  most  cordial  now.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  this  was  not  the  case,  but  now  both  sides  have 
come  much  nearer  to  each  other,  particularly  since  our  two 
Prime  Ministers  met.  I  understand  that  they  liked  each  other 
very  well  indeed. 

With  India  too,  our  relations  have  improved  and  as  our 
Prime  Minister  is  due  to  visit  India  next  autumn,  I  think  our 
relations  will  be  even  closer  and  cordial.  I  also  have  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  India  after  my  return  from  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  in  New  York.  India,  of  course,  is  very 
close  to  Red  (Hhina.  Again,  India  has  a  Communist  Party, 
whereas  we  fortunately  have  not.  This  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  banned  here,  but  even  before  our  Anti-Communist 
law  was  promulgated  there  was  no  Communist  Party  in 
Thailand.  You  will  not  find  much,  if  any,  underground 
aaivity  on  the  part  of  the  Thais,  yet  there  are  some  sub¬ 
versive  activities  carried  out  by  some  of  the  (Chinese  citizens. 

Politically  we  get  along  very  well  with  these  states  in 
spite  of  differences  of  policy,  and  wc  are  confident  that  they 
will  support  UN  policy  this  year.  We  want  friendship  and 
understanding.  As  there  happen  to  be  two  camps,  a  neutralist 
group  cannot  be  helped,  and  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
cannot  be  great  friends  with  our  neighbours.  Any  differences 
we  may  have  with  Cambodia  are  definitely  not  because  Clam- 


bodia  is  neutralised  while  Thailand  belongs  to  SEATO.  Our 
relations  with  that  country  have  now  improved,  and  we  want 
to  develop  even  closer  friendship  with  it.  We  do  not  consider 
(Dambexlia  and  Laos  as  neighbours  but  as  sister  nations,  and 
the  same  applies  to  Malaya.  During  the  recent  visit  of  Tunku 
Abdul  Rahman  we  decided  to  continue  our  close  and  cordial 
relationship  when  Malaya  achieves  her  independence  next 
year,  and  we  note  with  interest  that  the  Tunku  has  already 
taken  over  internal  security.  Concerning  the  arrangement  for 
the  joint  suppression  of  Communist  activities  on  our  common 
border,  we  came  to  an  understanding  to  continue  such 
cooperation.  The  Conununist  insurgents  move  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  locate  them.  If 
this  could  be  done,  bombs  would  be  dropped  on  them. 

As  regards  Red  China,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  any 
relations  with  her  at  present,  no  representation  nor  trade 
commission.  We  would  consider  recognition  only  after  her 
admission  to  the  United  Nations.  Meantime,  however,  we  are 
voting  against  her  admission.  But  if  there  will  be  the  required 
majority,  we  shall  support  it.  I  do  not  think,  though,  that  Red 
dlhina  will  be  admitted  in  the  forthcoming  General  Assembly. 
It  is  not  illegal  for  Thai  firms  to  trade  with  Red  China, 
except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  strategic  goods.  But  if  there 
are  any  difficulties,  in  connection  with  banking  or  otherwise, 
the  Thai  authorities  must  not  be  expected  to  help.  We  have 
always  dealt  with  C3hina  through  Hong  Kong,  even  in  the  old 
days,  and  also  Singapore  was  used  for  that  trade.  We  are 
getting  cheap  goods  from  Japan,  and  we  want  to  encourage 
trade  with  that  country.  Trade  with  Red  diiina  would  mean 
less  goods  from  other  countries.  In  addition,  too  much  was 
imported  in  any  case  from  China  and  re-exported  again,  and 
for  all  these  reasons  nobody  can  point  out  any  advantages 
which  would  accrue  from  trade  with  China. 

With  some  Communist  countries  we  have,  or  would 
consider  to  have,  trade  relations.  Thus  Hungary  has  recently 
enquired  concerning  the  purchase  of  rice,  and  there  is  a  like¬ 
lihood  that  deals  with  Czechoslovakia  or  Poland  would  be 
considered  although  it  has  not  arisen  up  to  now.  All  our 
dealings  with  these  countries  would  be  for  economic  and  not 
for  political  reasons,  but  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  the 
United  Nations  is  of  great  importance  to  us.  Our  double  test 
in  dealing  with  countries  is  always  whether  they  are  members 
of  UN  and  whether  they  are  free  democracies,  in  which  case 
there  are  no  difficulties  whatsoever.  But  ail  our  trading  with 
members  of  UN  which  arc  not  considered  free  democracies 
must  be  based  on  rice,  and  in  such  cases  we  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  any  cultural  exchanges  or  general  consideration  of 
friendship.  Each  country  has  to  look  after  its  interests,  and 
also  Thailand  may  find  it  desirable  to  conclude  purely 
economic  deals  with  countries  with  which,  apart  from  com¬ 
mon  membership  to  UN,  she  has  no  other  relations.  It  must 
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be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Thailand  and  the  USSR  have  by  American  standards.  If  our  people  talk  about  a  hrst  class 
just  raised  their  diplomatic  missions  to  the  status  of  road,  it  might  be  a  fourth  grade  road  in  America. 

Embassies.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  was  able  to  play  a  part  in 

Thailand’s  relationship  with  the  United  States  requires  bringing  about  mutual  understanding  in  many  of  these  mis- 

constant  explaining.  What  the  US  does  is  quite  natural.  She  understandings,  and  we  are  now  getting  on  very  well  indeed, 

supplies  us  with  arms  and  equipment,  and  employs  methods  If  the  US  were  to  adopt  different  methods  and  manners,  and 

to  which  Americans  are  used.  Our  ways  are  different,  particu-  drop  certain  ways  which  we  do  not  understand  and  to  which 

larly  our  ideas  of  speed,  efficiency  and  time  in  general.  And  we  are  not  used,  things  would  be  even  more  perfect.  A  greater 

so  are  our  ccmceptions  of  standards.  What  Americans  call  a  degree  of  adaptation  on  both  sides  will,  no  doubt,  settle  all 

first  class  road,  for  example,  they  mean  to  be  a  first  class  I'oad  outstanding  differences  of  approach. 


Changes  in  Philippine  Villages 


By  Donn 

BASIC  weakness  in  Philippine  democratic  structure  was 
its  non-elective  local  government  officials  in  the  more  than 
19,000  barrios  (villages)  of  the  Republic.  Each  Philippine 
province  is  divided  into  municipalities;  the  latter  are  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  barrios.  Whereas  most  provincial  and 
municipal  officials  are  elected,  the  barrio  lieutenant  (temente 
de  barrio)  was  appointed  by  either  the  municipal  counsellor 
(with  the  mayor’s  approval)  or  the  mayor.  Recently  Republic 
Act  1408  was  passed  by  Congress  to  remedy  this  situation, 
creating  an  elective  barrio  council  to  extend  self-government 
to  rural  areas  and  stimulate  economic  development  and  social 
betterment. 

In  the  past  the  municipal  counsellor  or  mayor  often 
selected  as  a  barrio  lieutenant  a  relative,  tenant,  or  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  had  assisted  in  their  election.  Sometimes  newly- 
eleaed  municipal  counsellors  are  assigned  to  districts  they 
have  never  visited.  Under  such  circumstances  real  leaders  in 
the  barrio  (and  there  usually  is  one)  frequently  were  by¬ 
passed  and  the  barrio  lieutenant  appointed  was  a  less  capable, 
respected  person  in  the  community. 

Formerly  the  barrio  lieutenant  had  little  official  power, 
he  had  no  power  of  taxation,  no  authority  to  initiate  barrio 
improvements  other  than  by  suggestion,  and  no  privileges  of 
appropriating  municipal  funds  for  local  needs.  Receiving  no 
salary  for  his  work,  the  barrio  lieutenant  became  a  figure-head 
of  little  importance  in  many  barrios;  sometimes  the  barrio- 
folk  took  their  disputes  to  another  elder  for  informal  arbitra¬ 
tion.  However,  some  barrio  lieutenants  became  real  leaders, 
based  on  their  personality,  ability,  and  family  connections  in 
the  community.  At  the  last  regular  session  of  Congress, 
Republic  Act  No.  1408  was  passed  (and  amended  by  the 
special  congressional  session)  to  authorise  the  election  of  a 
barrio  council  in  each  barrio  in  the  nation.  The  new  councils 
provide  a  legal  entity  in  the  barrios  through  which  govern¬ 
ment  rural  development  activities  can  be  channelled. 

Dr.  Hart  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Social  Science 
Foundation,  University  of  Denver,  Colorado,  US.  He  is  at  present 
making  a  rural  community  study  in  Samar  (Philippines) 


V.  Hart 


If  one  considers  the  promise  of  the  Act,  Senator 
Gonzales  may  be  correct.  However,  it  is  too  early  to  know  if 
this  Act  will  fulfil  its  promise  or  merely  become  another  law 
that  is  inadequately  understood  and  unrealistic  in  the  light  of 
rural  conditions.  Briefly,  Aa  1408  provides  for  the  eleaion 
of  one  barrio  lieutenant,  one  councilman  each  for  education, 
health,  and  livelihood.  For  each  sitio  (a  barrio  may  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  separate  settlements  called  sitios)  one 
vice  barrio  lieutenant  is  to  be  elected.  An  annual  eleaion  is 
to  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  January.  Council  members 
do  not  receive  any  compensation  for  their  services. 

Family  heads  residing  in  the  barrio  at  least  six  months 
prior  to  the  eleaion  may  vote  if  21  years  of  age  or  Over.  At 
least  one-third  of  the  qualified  voters  must  vote  during  the 
election  for  a  valid  election.  Voting  may  be  secret  or  open, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  one-half  of  the  voters  present. 
Some  of  the  barrio  council  duties  are :  passing  resolutions  not 
inconsistent  with  laws  or  ordinances  of  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  which  shall  be  operative  within  the  community;  holding 
a  regular  monthly  session;  making  suggestions  to  the 
municipal  council  for  improvements  in  the  barrio;  pub¬ 
licising  new  laws  and  municipal  ordinances;  organising 
citizenship  leaures  tri-annually;  and  managing  all  fees  and 
contributions  collected  in  the  barrio. 

Eleaions  for  the  newly-aeated  barrio  councils  were  held 
on  January  17  throughout  the  Philippines.  In  many  regions, 
however,  the  elections  were  not  organised  because  the  local 
municipal  authorities  had  no  knowledge  of  the  law  or  in¬ 
sufficient  time  existed  for  proper  preparation.  The  basic 
instruaions  regarding  the  election  to  provincial  governors 
were  not  released  until  late  November.  Considering  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  inter-island  mail,  the  necessity  of  instruaions  being 
passed  down  from  the  provincial  governor’s  office  to  muni¬ 
cipal  mayors,  it  is  not  surprising  many  had  little  or  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  pending  eleaion.  Personnel  of.  the  Adult 
Education  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools  observed 
the  elections  in  many  provinces;  on  the  whole,  they  reported 
the  eleaions  suffered  from  inadequate  preparation.  Many 
barriofolk  did  not  know  about  the  law  or  the  required  election 
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ontil  election  day;  eleaions  were  held  without  a  list  of  voters; 
ind  teachers  and  their  students  often  rounded  up  the  people 
for  an  impromptu  session.  Some  Manila  newspapers  had 
urged,  before  the  election,  that  enforcement  of  Aa  1408  be 
delayed  until  sufficient  preparations  were  possible. 

In  Samar  barrio  the  election  was  held  one  week  late. 
The  municipal  counsellor  arrived  one  Sunday  afternoon  and 
lequested  that  the  barrio  lieutenant  quickly  assemble  the 
people  for  the  election.  About  100  of  an  estimated  1,100 
population  appeared,  many  wondering  what  it  was  all  about. 
Candidates  were  nominated  on  the  spot  and  the  nominators 
given  five  minutes  to  justify  their  choice.  Elections  were  held 
\if  secret  ballot;  the  election  was  over  in  several  hours. 
Several  days  later  a  number  of  people  in  the  barrio  did  not 
know  that  an  election  had  been  held;  some  who  attended  the 
affair  were  confused  over  its  meaning.  Sufficient  evidence 
exists  to  make  one  think  this  situation  was  not  unique — 

:  especially  in  those  barrios  where  no  visiting  dignitaries  came 
to  observe  democratic  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
law  was  followed  in  both  the  letter  and  spirit  in  other  barrios. 

Since  nearly  two-thirds  of  Filipinos  live  in  barrios  of 
less  than  2,500  people,  lacking  self-government  and  tax 
revenues  for  barrio  improvement.  Act  1408  is  admirable  in 
purpose.  An  active,  effective  elective  barrio  council  would  be 
a  vital  stimulus  for  local  improvement,  a  group  through  which 
varied  (and  somewhat  administratively  confused)  government 
services  can  be  transmitted  to  local  communities.  President 
Magsaysay  recently  created  the  Inter-Departmental  Task 
i  Force  for  Rural  Development,  headed  by  the  Under-Secretary 
i  of  National  Defence,  Jose  Crisol.  Secretary  Crisol  is  to  be 
I  the  “  eyes  and  ears  ”  of  the  President,  making  on-the-spot 
I  decisions  for  rural  improvement.  The  President  hopes  to  cut 
;  the  red-tape  and  irregularities  often  associated  with  govern¬ 
ment  rural  reforms. 

But  passing  a  law  often  is  the  easiest  step.  In  the  past 
innovations  have  been  attempted  that  were  splendidly 
idealistic,  yet  failed  because  they  overlooked,  either  from 
enthusiasm  or  lack  of  accurate  information,  the  realities  of 
rural  Philippine  society.  There  is  little  accurate,  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  life  in  Philippine  barrios.  Filipino  intellectual 
endeavour  has  been  centrifugal,  almost  entirely  towards 
western  culture.  As  a  result  of  various  handicaps,  insufficient 
information,  haste  prompted  by  urgent  necessity,  and  politics, 
many  reforms  are  effective  only  in  a  few  “  model  ”  barrios; 
elsewhere  they  are  usually  quietly  disregarded  by  local 
oflScials.  Act  1408  reflects  the  indisputable  sincerity  and  vigour 
of  President  Magsaysay  in  improving  rural  conditions.  In  his 
last  message  to  G)ngress  he  said  what  is  good  for  the 
common  man  is  good  for  the  nation.  Today,  largely  because 
of  Magsaysay’s  powerful  personality  and  pre-occupation  with 
I  rural  improvements,  helping  the  barriofolk  has  become 
“fashionable.” 

j  Some  segments  of  Manila  society  have  “  rediscovered  ” 
I  fancy  barrio  fiestas  for  their  panies.  Most  local  clubs  and 
f  many  newly  organised  associations  are  working  on  rural  im- 
I  provement  projects.  Many  of  the  clubs  are  doing  fine  work 
in  rural  areas;  other  apparently  justify  their  social  activities 


by  claiming  they  are  ”  labouring  for  the  poor  people.” 
Filipino  politicians  have  learned  that  political  power  can  be 
gained  by  courting  the  once  neglected  barriofolk — a  lesson 
vividly  taught  them  by  President  Magsaysay  (and  later 
Senator  Gonzales)  who  campaigned  through  hundreds  of 
barrios  into  the  presidency  in  1953.  Yet  Act  1408  has  many 
disquieting  charaaeristics,  many  earmarks  of  another  law  that 
will  be  “  on  the  books  ”  but  ineffeaive  in  actual  life.  The  Art 
does  not  provide  for  levying  real  property  or  other  taxes  for 
barrio  improvements.  “  No  provision  is  made  to  revert  any 
part  of  taxes  on  real  property  or  otherwise  paid  by  local 
citizens  to  the  barrio.”  Previous  criticism  of  barrio  govern¬ 
ment  pointed  out  a  basic  change  desired  was  to  give  the 
barriofolk  some  control  over  local  tax  funds.  The  barrio 
council  is  granted  no  real  official  power;  it  can  merely  suggest 
or  recommend  to  the  municipal  council.  Some  government 
officials  claim  the  law  was  hastily  passed  and  requires 
extensive  revision. 

The  new  Art  implies  that  barrio  councils  can  provide  for 
fees  or  contributions  to  be  collected  by  the  barrio  treasurer. 
For  example,  contributions  may  be  requested  for  a  new 
school-house  or  artesian  well;  yet  approval  for  the  fund  drive 
must  be  obtained  first  frmn  the  Social  Welfare  Administration 
— and  this  often  takes  so  much  time  that  local  enthusiasm  for 
the  project  wanes  before  permission  is  granted.  Under  the 
Act  the  barriofolk  do  not  own  the  building  or  the  well  though 
paid  for  by  the  local  residents. 

For  the  average  barrio  resident,  his  village  is  composed 
largely  of  relatives,  either  consanguineal  or  affinal  (marriage 
is  predominately  endogamous).  In  addition  there  are  the 
“  relatives  ”  created  by  the  compadre  (godparent)  system.  It 
is  not  easy,  under  such  circiimstances,  for  councilmen  to  look 
after  the  enforcement  of  laws,  ordinances  and  resolutions  per¬ 
taining  to  matters  concerned  with  their  respective  offices.  If 
your  neighbour’s  pig  ruins  your  garden,  the  owner  may  be 
your  uncle  (through  the  cousin  side).  If  the  local  treasurer  is 
growing  suspiciously  rich  he  may  be  your  pari  (your  child’s 
godfather).  Even  local  opinion  may  be  against  one  for  re¬ 
porting  such  violations,  particularly  if  it  involves  telling  on 
one’s  relatives.  Under  such  conditions,  the  decision  often  is 
to  be  silent,  and  close  the  incident  by  not  replanting  the 
garden  or  stopping  any  contributions  to  the  local  treasury. 

Today  the  Philippines,  like  most  South-East  Asian 
countries,  is  engaged  in  extensive  culture  change.  Regrettably 
we  know  little  about  culture  change,  lacking  detailed  case 
studies  of  acceptance  and  rejection.  Officials  concerned  feel 
time  does  not  permit  extensive  investigations  before  legisla¬ 
tion  is  passed.  Many  present  reforms  in  the  Philippines  claim 
to  be  of  a  practical  nature;  it  is  stated  often  that  the  barrio¬ 
folk  will  accept  only  changes  they  believe  have  utility.  The 
future  effectiveness  of  the  newly  created  elective  self- 
government  barrio  councils  will  depend  largely  on  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  manage  intelligently  the  new  tool  placed  in 
their  hands.  Art  1408  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  questibn  remains,  however,  whether  in  most  rural  areas 
the  barriofolk  can  and  will  follow  creatively  the  path  toward 
increased  democratic  self-government  in  their  communities. 
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Anti-Communism  in  South  Viet  Nam 

By  Tran  Tam  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Anti-Communiat  League,  Saigon) 


ALTHOUGH  our  Government  has  been  in  power  for  a 
short  time  only,  it  has  already  achieved  considerable  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  economic  and  political  fields.  As  far  as  the  latter 
is  concerned,  we  have  just  organised  a  National  Congress  in 
support  of  the  campaign  for  the  Denunciation  of  Communist 
Subversive  Activities.  This  campaign  started  two  years  ago, 
and  consists  of  several  phases.  We  have  now  finished  the  first, 
which  is  aimed  at  creating  an 
intensive  movement  among  the 
people  imbuing  them  with  a 
strong  will  to  fight  Com¬ 
munism,  and  have  entered  the 
second  phase  now  which  aims 
at  strengthening  our  ranks  and 
at  the  same  time  discovering 
and  denouncing  Communist 
elements  in  the  country  under 
our  control. 

In  this  National  Congress 
the  representatives  of  17  politi¬ 
cal  organisations  and  syndicates 
participate,  including  those  of 
the  opposition,  as  anti- 
Communism  is  considered  to  be 
the  basis  of  our  national  policy. 

As  South  Vietnam  is  surround- 
ed  by  neutral  countries,  this  is  ‘ 

of  particular  importance  to  us.  The  People’s  Committee  for 
the  Campaign  of  Denunciation  of  Communist  Subversive 
Activities  is  a  member  of  the  Asian  People’s  Anti-Communist 
League,  which  is  a  purely  Asian  movement  as  it  was  initiated 
by  South  Korea,  Free  China  and  the  Philippines. 

The  eventual  reunification  of  Vietnam  is  the  aim  and  the 
aspiration  of  the  entire  Vietnamese  people  and  also  that  of  the 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  Government  which  hopes  to  achieve  it  by 
peaceful  and  democratic  means.  However,  this  can  only  be 
done  if  the  people  in  North  Vietnam  can  enjoy  the  democratic 
freedoms  and  principles  as  they  are  enjoyed  by  the  people  in 
the  free  world.  If  the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  want  to 
realise  their  schemes  of  aggression  in  order  to  put  into  effect 
the  aims  of  international  Communist  policy,  then  reunification 
seems  to  be  improbable.  But  if  the  Communists  change  their 
minds  and  respect  democratic  freedom  and  sincerely  desire 
peace,  then  it  is  possible. 

So  far,  however,  there  has  been  no  progress  in  that 
direction,  and  hopes  for  reunification  remain,  for  the  time 
being,  of  a  theoretical  nature.  But  in  the  long  run  they  may 
well  become  a  reality,  based  on  the  firm  will  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Vietnamese  people  in  the  whole  country  to 
fight  against  dictatorship  and  to  secure  freedom  and  peace. 
The  power  of  the  Government  is  based  on  the  will  of  the 
people;  the  Government  cannot  do  anything  without  them. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  Communists  are  not  sincere  in  their 
demands  for  peace.  Last  year,  in  October,  while  they  were 
asking  for  general  elections  in  all  Vietnam,  as  provided  by 


the  Geneva  Agreement  for  1956,  they  refused  at  the  san* 
time  to  reunite  Germany  by  the  same  means.  They  only  waa 
to  carry  out  their  particular  plots  of  aggression  and  are  sti 
nurturing  their  schemes  of  pressure  against  us.  In  fact,  tla 
was  their  main  objective  when  they  signed  the  Geneva  Agi 
ment  in  1954.  Yet  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  succeed,  beca 
the  situation  has  changed  since  then  in  a  way  which  they  dii 
not  expect.  | 

Over  one  million  people  have  left  North  Vietnam  for 
south.  Further,  Bao  Dai  has  be^n  exposed  as  a  valet  of 
Colonialists,  and  the  various  sects  have  been  annihilate^ 
Finally,  our  Government  has  carried  out  social  and  d 
cratic  reforms  in  South  Vietnam  by  which  the  living  stan 
of  the  people  has  been  raised  and  their  freedom  and  di 
enhanced.  Our  agrarian  reforms  have  substantially  impro 
the  lot  of  our  peasant  population  and  increased  agriculti 
output,  while  our  fight  against  the  four  social  vices  (opiun. 
alcoholism,  prostitution  and  gambling)  is  making  itself  fd 
Houses  of  prostitution  and  gambling,  formerly  authorised  h 
the  Bao  Dai  Government,  have  been  closed  down.  Previoud 
vice  had  been  dominated  by  the  Binh  Xuyen  sect.  For  tM 
monopoly,  together  with  police  protection,  they  had  paid  u 
initial  sum  of  piastres  3  million  to  Bao  Dai  and  a  daily  tax  a 
piastres  500,000.  In  April,  1955,  the  Binh  Xuyen  were  drivn 
but  and  their  leader  Bay  Vien  fled  to  Paris.  Another  pr 
nent  sect,  the  dissident  Hoa  Hao,  has  suffered  severely  u 
the  blows  of  the  South  Vietnam  Government.  It  previo 
consisted  of  two  main  groups.  The  leader  of  one  group 
surrendered  to  the  Government,  while  the  leader  of  the  o 
one  has  been  captured.  It  has,  therefore,  practically  ceased 
exist.  This  constitutes  a  great  defeat  for  the  Vietminh,  as  t 
intended  to  use  these  rebels  to  sabatoge  and  harm  the  So 
Vietnam  Government. 

The  referendum  of  October  23,  1955,  by  which  5,721,73' 
or  98  percent  of  the  electorate  chose  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  i) 
President  and  his  programme  of  installing  a  democratic  rtj 
public,  as  well  as  the  elections  which  followed  on  March  ^ 
1956,  were  the  most  important  landmarks  of  South  Vietnanl 
statehood  so  far.  They  will  be  followed  by  the  promulgal 
of  a  democratic  Constitution  which  is  now  being  drafted 
passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 

THE  SATISFACTION  OF  SYNGMAN  RHEE 


From  a  Correspondent  in  Korea 


PROM  the  pre-election  hoardings  the  self-satisfied  face  of 
Syngman  Rhee  regards  the  Korean  people.  No  man  ever 
look^  more  satisfied  with  himself.  He  looks  benevolently 
avuncular — a  man  who  knows  what  is  best  for  his  people  and 
who  has  their  best  interests  at  heart.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the 
reluctant  Rhee  should  have  been  persuaded  by  the  organised 
spontaneity  of  mass  demonstrations  to  submit  himself  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  once  more. 

There  is  good  reason  why  he  should  look  pleased  with 
himself,  for  the  Americans  continue  to  be  pleased  with  him. 
The  President  remains  the  blue-eyed  boy  of  the  United  States 
State  Department — a  little  wilful  at  times  perhaps,  inclined  to 
get  the  bit  between  his  teeth ;  but  never  forgetful  of  his  role 
as  defender  of  the  “  Free  World  ”  in  Asia.  Here  is  a  man 
whose  public  utterances  contain  enough  cliches  of  the  right 
sort  to  satisfy  even  the  most  suspicious  American  senator  that 
he  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  Syngman  Rhee  is  safe — a  man 
you  can  depend  on  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Communist 
aggressors. 

These  Communist  aggressors  nobody  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  allowed  to  forget.  No  politician  ever  makes  a  speech 
without  mentioning  them  in  the  appropriate  tone  of  voice. 
Whatever  is  wrong  in  Korea  is  their  fault.  The  Communists 
are  being  fought  with  their  own  weapons ;  as  a  consequence 
none  of  the  fighters  commands  much  respect.  The  puerile 
cliche  of  the  Communist  news-sheets  and  magazines  arc 
matched  only  by  the  spate  of  nonsense  which  daily  fills  the 
Korean  papers  and  which  passes,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  for 
political  wisdom. 

Yet  not  only  in  this  part  of  the  world.  To  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  Syngman  Rhee  is  the  one  man  in  Asia  who  can  be 
tnisted,  and  few  of  them  can  have  regretted  that  day  in  July, 
1948,  when  the  newly  convened  right-wing  National  Assembly 
elected  Yi  Sung-man  President  of  the  new  Republic  of  Korea. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  his  burning,  single-minded 
patriotism ;  though  the  more  he  proclaims  it,  the  more  one  is 
reminded  of  those  quiet  words  of  Edith  Cavell  about 
patriotism  not  being  enough.  Then,  again,  Rhee’s  policy  is 
clear  enough  for  anyone  to  understand :  to  unite  Korea  under 
his  leadership  and  to  remove  the  threat  of  the  Communist 
aggressors  once  and  for  all.  In  his  eyes,  the  North  Koreans — 
and  back  of  them  the  red  hordes  of  China — are  waiting  their 
chance  to  strike  back.  The  only  way  to  hold  them  at  bay  is 
to  have  a  large  army  manning  the  frontier,  and  an  even  larger 
army  in  constant  training  behind. 

Thus  something  like  eighty  percent  of  the  Korean  budget 
goes  to  the  support  of  the  armed  forces.  Nor  is  there  any 
ngn  that  Syngman  Rhee  is  ever  likely  to  develop  his  political 
thinking  any  further.  He  is  an  old  man  with  fixed  ideas :  the 
policy  of  strength  will  probably  last  his  time.  The  problems 
the  policy  raises  are  part  of  the  legacy  he  will  leave  to  his 
successors.^ — 

Nobody  living  in  Korea  can  be  unaware  of  the  desire 
that  exists — among  the  people  who  talk  of  such  things — for 


national  independence.  The  Koreans  share  this  feeling  with 
other  Asian  peoples.  It  is  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  One 
feels  a  special  sympathy  for  the  Koreans,  who  have  been 
pushed  around  for  so  long  by  the  Japanese  that  one  can 
understand  their  desire  to  live  their  own  lives.  Today,  they 
want  nothing  to  do  with  the  Japanese,  even  though  this 
attitude  does  them  no  good  economically.  Japan  is  still  the 
other  bogey  to  be  used  whenever  the  Communist  threat  seems 
to  be  weakening.  On  the  other  hand — and  who  can  blame 
them? — they  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  doubtful  privilege 
of  being  liberated  by  the  Communists.  They  want  to  be  in¬ 
dependent.  They  want  the  moon. 

Politics  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  the  possible.  An 
independent  government  which  is  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  political  catchword  must  be  economically  viable,  able  to 
implement  from  its  own  resources  the  decisions  of  its  leaders 
or  the  will  of  its  people.  United  States’  aid  to  Korea  is  run¬ 
ning  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  million  dollars  a  year,  including 
the  cost  of  maintaining  US  forces  in  Korea.  Only  $300 
million  is  for  economic  aid.  Nor  does  this  include  the  great 
amount  of  help  being  given  to  the  country  by  missionary 
societies  and  relief  organisations.  There  is  no  sign  of  this  aid 
diminishing  for  many  years. 

President  Rhee  and  his  advisers  look  upon  a  Korean 
Army  of  twenty  divisions  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  country.  For  such  a  force  and  for  the  aid  that  is  needed 
all  the  time  to  buttress  the  Korean  economy,  Rhee  is  utterly 
dependent  on  American  aid.  A  free  and  independent  Korea 
means  in  practice  a  Korea  financed  and  supported  by  the 
United  States.  This  inevitably  gives  substance  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  charge  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  an  American 
satellite  implementing  anti-Communist  policies  framed  in 
Washington.  To  which  the  retort  is  that  the  North  Koreans 
carry  out  policies  made  in  Moscow  or  Peking.  Which  is  mere 
mud-slinging. 

One  may  argue  that,  in  this  mid-twentieth  century,  there 
can  be  no  meaningful  independence  for  a  country  located  like 
Korea.  The  benevolent-looking  gentleman  whose  portrait 
smiles  at  his  people  from  the  hoardings  hates  the  Japanese  and 
hates  the  Communists.  He  would  fight  to  the  last  ditch  rather 
than  be  subjugated  by  either ;  and  he  is  sure  he  knows  what 
is  best  for  his  people.  As  a  realist  who  has  spent  nearly  half 
his  long  life  in  the  United  States  and  whose  political  views 
are  as  “  reactionary  ”  as  any  Communist  agitator  could  wish, 
Syngman  Rhee  knows  he  must  have  American  support  to 
survive.  But  he  can  still  make  himself  awkward  at  times:  be 
knows  that  the  United  States  is  committed  and  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  up  with  a  lot  so  long  as  the  speeches  of  Korean 
politicians  continue  to  castigate  the  Communist  aggressors. 
And  anyone  who  ceases  to  view  the  current  struggle  in  terms 
of  black  and  white  is  forgetting  on  which  side  his  bread  is 
buttered  and  whence  the  butter  comes. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  placards  should  show  President  Rhee 
as  a  satisfied  man.  Maybe  sometimes  he  remembers  that  other 
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blue-eyed  boy  whose  name  is  Chiang  Kai-shek,  pacing  his 
island  and  dreaming  of  the  conquest  of  the  mainland.  The 
two  men  have  much  in  common.  To  Syngman  Rhee  the  Yalu 
River  is  still  the  frontier  of  the  Korea  he  rules ;  he  wants  to 
see  Korea  united  before  he  dies.  Therein  lies  the  danger  of  an 
old  man’s  dreams.  He  cannot  be  stopped  from  precipitate 
action.  His  army  is  now  too  big  and  frontier  incidents  are  so 
easily  provoked. 

Korea  remains  an  advanced  pawn  in  the  struggle  between 
East  and  West.  Whatever  the  present  politicians  and  diplomats 
are  achieving,  they  are  not  doing  much  to  ensure  that  the 
Land  of  the  Morning  Calm  will  remain  that  way. 

PAKISTAN 

Plan  Without  Impact 

From  Our  Karachi  Correspondent 

Pakistan’s  Five-Year  Plan,  first  published  last  month,  has 
scarcely  made  any  great  impression,  and  such  as  it  has  made 
is  not  by  any  means  all  favourable.  One  section  of  the  press 
certainly  received  it  with  much  enthusiastic  praise,  but  an¬ 
other  and  equally  influential  section  of  the  press  criticised  it 
with  some  severity  and  in  a  sardonic  cartoon  depicted  the 
Plan  as  a  pea  fired  from  a  howitzer. 

The  Planning  Board  cannot,  obviously,  escape  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  depressing  upshot  of  some  years’  work  on 
which  a  number  of  foreign  experts  have  been  continuously 
engaged.  The  fault  seems  to  lie  as  much  in  misconceived 
presentation  as  in  the  terms  of  the  Plan  itself.  It  appears  that 
the  Planning  Board  took  no  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Plan  should  be  put  before  the  public  and  it  is,  seemingly, 
the  Planning  Board  which  produced  the  7,000-word  “  Draft 
Outline,”  a  document  intended  for  general  consumption  but 
which  is  dreary  reading  to  say  the  least  of  it.  No  explanation 
has  been  offered  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  the  Planning 
Board  to  eschew  the  advice  of  the  Government’s  own  pub¬ 
licity  advisers,  except  that  it  is  understood  to  have  been  the 
view  of  the  Board  that  planning  is  a  very  technical  matter 
and  only  experts  could  be  expected  to  grasp  its  nature  and 
explain  it.  This  threadbare  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  business  of  a  publicity  adviser  is  to  present  abstruse  and 
technical  subjects  to  the  public  in  such  a  way  that  they* can 
be  comprehended  easily  and  with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Had  proper  advice  been  taken,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
public  reaction  would  have  been  a  good  deal  more  favour¬ 
able  than  it  was. 

The  Plan  itself  is  contained  in  three  large  and  impressive 
volumes  which  appear  to  have  been  printed  in  insufficient 
quantity  for  copies  are  almost  unobtainable.  This  is  a  great 
pity  for  they  contain  a  wealth  of  valuable  information  which 
all  students  of  Pakistan  and  eastern  affairs  will  want  to  have 
at  hand.  However,  it  is  believed  that  more  copies  are  being 
printed,  but  in  the  meantime  most  people  depend  on  the 
Draft  Outline  for  information  as  to  the  proposals. 

The  overall  scope  of  the  Plan,  which  calls  for  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  1,160  crores  of  rupees  (say,  £870  millions 
sterling)  during  the  five-year  period  ending  in  1960,  seems 
reasonably  well  keyed  to  the  potentialities  of  the  country  but, 
even  so,  the  dependence  on  foreign  assistance  and  private 
savings  is  most  marked.  The  prospects  of  securing  funds  from 
foreign  sources  are  probably  a  good  deal  better  than  the 
prospects  of  private  internal  savings  for,  as  to  the  latter,  the 


impulse  on  the  part  of  the  individual  towards  accumulatinj  | 
savings  for  investment  in  Government  securities  and  in  private  I 
enterprise  is  still  feeble  and  enthusiasm  for  investment,  at  one  1 
time  showing  signs  of  steady  growth,  was  considerably  dt  I 
pressed  by  the  unhappy  Karnaphulli  Paper  Mill  affair.  | 

The  major  criticism  of  the  Plan  so  far  evoked  is  the  un- 1 
balance  between  projects  for  power,  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  on  the  one  hand  and  the  slender  provision  for 
social  services  on  the  other.  Out  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Plan, 
167.2  crores  of  rupees  are  set  aside  for  education,  health, 
housing  and  social  welfare,  to  which  may  be  added  the  24J 
crores  provided  for  Village  Aid  schemes.  The  second  criticun 
arises  from  the  undue  weight  attached  to  expertise,  for  ex¬ 
perience  over  the  last  eight  years,  in  Pakistan  and  elsewhere, 
is  that  sometimes  the  advice  of  experts  is  adopted  without 
regard  to  those  considerations  by  which  technical  accuracy 
needs  to  be  modified  and  sometimes  expert  advice  is  ignored 
when  it  most  needs  to  be  followed.  The  successful  utilisation 
of  expert  opinion  is  itself  an  art  and  it  was  not  for  nothinf 
that  one  of  the  Rothschilds  is  reported  to  have  said:  “Put 
no  trust  in  wine,  women  and  engineers.” 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  important  thing  at 
present  is  to  re-k  indie  interest  in  the  Plan  and  pre-dispoie 
public  opinion  towards  it.  This  is  a  pre-requisite  without 
which  to  go  ahead  will  be  difficult. 

{Details  of  Pakistan’s  Five  Year  Plan  will  he  found  on  page  40) 
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“Friends  of  Viet  Nam”  p 

By  David  C.  Williams  ^ 

(Eastern  World  Washington  Girrespondent)  t 

American  interest  in  Viet  Nam — which  flared  suddenly  1 
into  existence  during  the  months  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  and  the  ^ 
Geneva  Conference  in  1954 — has  declined  almost  to  nothio|  * 

again  since  that  country  has  disappeared  from  the  nation’i  f 
headlines.  But,  if  the  recent  organisation  of  “The  Americai  ' 
Friends  of  Viet  Nam  ”  has  any  impact  upon  public  optnioa.  | 
more  will  be  heard  about  it  in  the  future.  The  new  organisa-  ‘ 
tion,  which,  held  its  first  conference  in  Washington  in  June,  is  ^ 
largely  the  creation  of  Joseph  Buttinger,  an  old-time  Austrim 
Socialist  who  came  to  America  as  a  refugee  from  Hitler.  < 
After  the  partition  of  Viet  Nam,  he  visited  Southern  Viet  Nam  ' 
as  a  representative  of  the  International  Rescue  Committee,  to  < 
see  what  could  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  hundreds  of  -I 
thousands  of  refugees  from  the  north.  ' 

He  has  succeeded  in  enlisting  impressive  support.  General  * 
John  W.  Daniel  (US  Army,  retired),  who  headed  the  Amcri-  ' 
can  training  mission  to  Viet  Nam,  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Friends,  and  General  William  J.  Donovan,  wartime  head  of 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (the  American  “  cloak-and- 
dagger  ”  organisation  of  World  War  II)  is  Honorary  Chair-  ! 

man.  The  Committee  includes  many  Senators  and  Congrca-  i 

men  of  both  parties,  and  ranges  from  the  far  right  to  Norniaa  i 

Thomas,  long-time  head  of  the  American  Socialist  Party.  The  I 
principal  speakers  at  the  conference  were  Walter  S.  Robert-  ' 

son,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  ! 

and  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  Massachusetts  Democnt  < 
often  mentioned  as  a  possible  Vice-Presidential  candidate. 

Robertson  outlined  American  policies  in  Viet  Nam  as 
follows :  “  To  support  a  friendly  non-Communist  Government 
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in  Viet  Nam  and  to  help  it  diminish  and  eventually  eradicate 
Communist  subversion  and  influence.  To  help  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Viet  Nam  establish  the  forces  necessary  for  internal 
security.  To  encourage  support  for  Free  Viet  Nam  by  the  non- 
Communist  world.  To  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  a  country  and  people  ravaged  by  eight  ruinous  years 
of  civil  and  international  war.” 

Noting  that  the  Government  of  Viet  Nam  **  reaffirmed  on 
April  6  of  this  year  and  on  other  occasions  their  desire  to 
seek  the  reunification  of  Viet  Nam  by  peaceful  means,” 
Robertson  declared:  “  In  this  goal,  we  support  them  fully.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  the  partition  of  Viet  Nam,  imposed  against 
the  will  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  will  speedily  come  to  an 
end.  For  our  part  we  believe  in  free  elections,  and  we  support 
President  Diem  fully  in  his  position  that,  if  elections  are  to 
be  held,  there  first  must  be  conditions  which  preclude  intimi¬ 
dation  or  coercion  of  the  electorate.  Unless  such  conditions 
exist,  there  can  be  no  free  choice.” 

Senator  Kennedy  said,  in  part :  ”  We  should  not  attempt 
to  buy  the  friendship  of  the  Vietnamese.  Nor  can  we  win 
their  hearts  by  making  them  dependent  upon  our  handouts. 
What  we  must  offer  them  is  a  revolution  —  a  political, 
economic,  and  social  revolution  far  superior  to  anything  the 
Communists  can  offer — far  more  peaceful,  far  more  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  far  more  locally  controlled.  Such  a  revolution  will 
require  much  from  the  United  States  and  much  from  Viet 
Nam.  We  must  supply  capital  to  replace  that  drained  by  the 
centuries  of  colonial  exploitation ;  technicians  to  train  those 
handicapf>ed  by  deliberate  policies  of  illiteracy ;  guidance  to 
assist  a  nation  taking  those  first  feeble  steps  toward  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  .  .  .  Finally,  in 
the  councils  of  the  world,  we  must  never  permit  any  diplo¬ 
matic  action  adverse  to  this,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of 
the  family  of  nations  .  .  .  and  I  include  in  this  injunction  a 
plea  that  the  United  States  never  give  its  approval  to  the  early 
nation-wide  elections  called  for  by  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1954.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  Free  Viet  Nam  was  a 
party  to  that  agreement — and  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Free  Viet  Nam  is  ever  going  to  be  a  party  to  an  election 
obviously  stacked  and  subverted  in  advance,  urged  upon  us 
by  those  who  have  already  broken  their  own  pledges  under 
the  agreement  they  now  seek  to  enforce.” 

In  Senator’s  Kennedy’s  remarks  there  were  undertones — 
criticism  of  France,  hostility  to  the  Geneva  Agreement — which 
were  repeated  and  amplified  by  other  speakers  in  the  course 
of  the  day’s  conference.  Like  the  organiser  of  the  “  Friends,” 
Joseph  Buttinger,  most  of  the  participants  in  the  conference 
were  vehemently  anti-Communist,  and  many  of  them  had 
connections  with  Viet  Nam,  missionary  or  military,  which  re¬ 
inforced  the  anti-Communism  which  prevails  in  America. 
Some  of  the  speakers  verged  upon  advocating  that  America 
“  go  it  alone  ”  in  Viet  Nam. 

Another  note  was  struck  by  Dr.  Milton  Sacks  of 
Brandeis  University,  one  of  the  very  few  American  scholars 
in  Vietnamese  studies.  While  yielding  to  none  of  the  other 
speakers  in  his  desire  to  see  Viet  Nam  free  and  democratic, 
he  emphasised  that  nothing  must  be  done  which  would  in  any 
way  give  the  impression  that  American  policy  continued  to 
seek  the  unity  of  the  country.  He  also  called  for  the  framing 
of  policies  which  would  command  substantial  support  from 
America’s  friends  and  allies  and  even — although  noting  he 
had  been  a  forthright  critic  of  French  colonial  policy — noted 
the  contributions  of  French  culture  to  Viet  Nam. 


AUSTRALIA 

Problems  in  Plenty 

By  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  Correspondent) 

Australia’s  capacity  to  earn  the  additional  export  income 
which  will  be  essential  if  overseas  reserves  are  to  be  kept  at 
a  safe  level  has  been  affected  by  the  shearers’  strike,  water¬ 
front  disputes  and  the  recent  increase  of  10s.  a  week  in  the 
basic  wage.  As  a  result,  imports  are  still  subject  to  severe 
restrictions,  unemployment  is  increasing,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  prospea  of  living  standards  falling  from  the  high 
and  rising  level  of  recent  years. 

More  export  income  is  the  main  key.  It  is  the  objective 
of  the  trade  talks  in  London  and  elsewhere  scheduled  for 
June  and  July,  it  is  the  reason  for  the  appointment  of  more 
trade  commissioners,  especially  in  Asian  countries,  it  was  the 
motive  for  the  recent  visit  by  an  Australian  trade  commis¬ 
sioner  to  Communist  China  which  may  open  the  way  for 
restoration  of  large-scale  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

The  pressures  in  Australia  have  been  immense.  They 
have  included  the  settlement  in  the  country  of  a  million 
migrants  since  the  war,  the  wool  boom  of  1951,  and  a  re¬ 
markable  expansion  of  secondary  industry,  assisted  by  the 
inflow  of  capital  from  the  UK  and  the  United  States.  The 
cost  structure  has  been  complicated  by  the  divergencies  in 
federal  and  state  wage  awards,  a  situation  which,  by  diminish¬ 
ing  the  prosp>ects  of  manufaaures  being  exported  at  com- 
p)etitive  prices,  causes  some  anguish  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  which  can  be  remedied,  owing  to  the  restriaions 
of  the  Constitution,  only  by  all  State  governments  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Federal  Government.  They  have  shown  little 
inclination  to  do  this. 

This  is  the  background  against  which  the  budget  is  being 
prepared  for  submission  to  Parliament  late  in  August  or  early 
in  September.  The  recent  economic  measures  have  taken  some 
of  the  pressures  off,  and  the  Government  professes  to  feel  a 
mild  degree  of  optimism.  At  the  same  time  the  expwrt  p>ros- 
p)ects  for  wheat  and  dairy  produce  are  reduced  seriously  as  a 
result  of  the  US  surplus  disposals  policy,  a  p>olicy  unlikely  to 
be  modified  in  a  presidential  election  year. 

The  political  picture  shows  a  considerable  drop  in  the 
Government’s  p>opularity  compared  with  its  standing  at  the 
eleaion  last  December.  Ministers  are  not  worried,  because 
they  feel  that  the  unp)opular  measures  will  have  justified 
themselves,  and  have  been  modified  or  abolished,  long  before 
the  next  election  which  is  due  at  the  end  of  1958.  The 
Labour  Oppiosition,  still  gravely  divided  as  this  is  written,  is 
nevertheless  talking  boldly,  but  with  no  justification,  about  a 
new  election  this  year.  Even  a  depression,  accompanied  by 
widespread  industrial  disorder,  could  hardly  produce  such  an 
event.  Certainly  there  is  no  sign  that  the  Senate,  where  the 
Government’s  narrow  majority  disappjeared  on  July  1,  would 
precipitate  another  poll. 

On  the  Government  side  there  is  a  certain  truculence 
and  indep>endence  apparent  among  the  back-benchers,  which 
impartial  observers  feel  to  be  a  good  thing.  The  Government 
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has  become  more  complacent  during  its  six  and  a  half  years 
of  office,  and  some  of  its  major  legislation  has  shown  signs  of 
carelessness  and  loss  of  touch.  The  major  question  is  the 
succession  as  deputy  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  to  Sir  Eric 
Harrison,  soon  to  become  Australian  High  G)mmissioner  in 
London. 

The  two  leading  aspirants  are  the  Minister  for  Labour 
and  National  Service,  Mr.  Harold  Holt,  who  is  not  yet  50, 
and  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Richard  Casey, 
who  is  in  his  later  sixties.  Mr.  Holt  is  generally  favoured,  but 
there  is  surprisingly  strong  support  for  Mr.  Casey.  The 
significance  of  the  appointment  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
deputy  would  probably  succeed  Mr.  R.  G.  Menzies  if  the 
Prime  Minister  finds  at  the  Prime  Ministers’  talks  in  London 
a  prospea  of  doing,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
major  world  tasks  which  he  envisages  as  essential  for  world 
peace  and  prosperity.  It  was  announced  before  Mr.  Menzies 
left,  incidentally,  that  he  would  visit  Japan  on  his  return  trip, 
which  will  also  take  him  to  Canada  and  the  US.  But  there 
was  no  official  announcement  that  he  also  intended  to  pay  his 
promised  visit  to  Indonesia. 

This  visit  could  be  highly  significant.  He  will  doubtless 
discuss  trade  matters  in  both  eastern  countries,  but  in 
Indonesia  he  will  have  to  grapple  at  first  hand  with  the  West 
Irian  problem.  Attempts  in  Canberra  to  put  this  subject  “  on 
ice  ”  have  clearly  failed.  Australia  is  still  officially  committed 
to  suppon  of  the  Dutch  retention  of  the  area,  but  strong 


pressures  are  building  up  for  modification  of  this  attitude 
Mr.  Menzies  will  see  for  himself  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
in  Indonesia,  and  it  seems  possible  that  later  in  the  year  or 
early  next  year  the  20  members  of  the  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee  on  foreign  affairs  may  also  visit  Indonesia  on  this  and 
other  matters. 

ITALY 

Sukarno  Looks  In 

By  Our  Rome  Correspondent 

For  three  days  in  June  Rome  was  host  to  President 
Sukarno,  of  Indonesia,  on  an  official  visit  during  his  world 
tour,  half  way  between  America  and  Russia.  Dr.  Sukarno’s 
speech  before  Congress  had  been  a  disappointment  to  many 
Americans.  This,  however,  did  not  influence  the  President  of 
the  Italian  Republic,  who  gave  him  a  very  warm  personal 
welcome.  Dr.  Sukarno's  most  important  political  contact  was 
a  conversation  at  the  Quirinal,  at  which  Signor  Antonio  Segni, 
the  Italian  Premier,  and  Signor  Martino,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
were  present,  besides  Mr.  Ruslan  Abdulgani,  Indonesia's 
Foreign  Minister,  who  is  accompanying  President  Sukarno. 
At  the  end,  a  communique  was  issued  where  great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  collaboration  between  both  countries  in  the 
economic  field,  and  where  a  speeding  up  of  the  negotiations 
for  a  general  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  announced. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  most  important  issue.  The 
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communique  also  stated  that  collaboration  between  the  two 
countries  at  the  UN  was  possible,  and  that  there  were  chances 
for  “  concordant  action  ”  there.  This  statement,  unimportant 
as  it  may  appear,  opens  the  road  for  a  real  change  in  Italy’s 
foreign  policy.  Italy’s  greatest  foreign  policy  problem  always 
was  to  find  a  group  of  nations  with  whom  collaboration 
should  be  possible  and  dignified,  and  holding  enough  weight 
in  the  political  world  balance  to  make  such  collaboration 
worth  while.  A  country  that  has  emerged  from  a  long  struggle 
with  imperialism,  like  Indonesia,  generally  finds  collaboration 
with  imperialist  powers  and  power  groups  very  difficult. 

The  emergence  of  the  new  Asian  nations  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Bandung  group  —  both  warmly  welcomed  by 
Italian  public  opinion — offers  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
which  direction  Italian  foreign  policy  should  take,  and  for  the 
first  time  Italian  political  circles  seem  to  recognise  it  officially. 
Indeed,  the  form  of  the  communique  is  almost  a  pledge.  The 
next  UN  sessions  are  therefore  very  likely  to  see  closer  col¬ 
laboration  and  common  voting  between  the  delegations  of 
Italy,  and  the  Bandung  Nations. 

This  assumption  is  enhanced  by  the  Press  conference  held 
by  President  Sukarno  and  Mr.  AMulgani  at  the  Indonesian 
Legation.  I  asked  what  Indonesia  thought  of  Italy’s  aspiration 
to  a  non-permanent  seat  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  UN. 
Mr.  Abdulgani  smilingly  stated  the  question  to  be  a  “  very 
interesting  one  ” ;  but  he  also  added  that  it  was  difficult  to 
answer,  especially  as  he  did  not  have  the  Government  at  hand. 
“  Wait  and  see,”  was  the  conclusion  of  the  answer.  Admission 
to  the  Security  Council  is  part  of  Signor  Gronchi’s  policy. 

The  other  question  put  by  your  correspondent  was  less 
cordially  taken  and  answered;  whether  Indonesia  was  sure  to 
obtain,  in  the  future,  technical  assistance  and  help  without 
having  to  make  compromises  in  foreign  policy — that  is,  with¬ 
out  accepting  the  strings  that  are  often  attached  to  it.  Mr. 
Abdulgani,  after  due  consultation  with  President  Sukarno 
(who  was  present  at  the  conference,  but  did  not  personally 
answer  the  questions)  rather  dryly  answered  that  until  now,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  avoid  strings  attached  to  technical 
aid,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  would  have  to  be 
accepted  in  the  future. 

The  Press  conference  was  a  great  success,  despite  the 
snail  number  of  journalists  present.  Everyone  was  fascinated 
by  President  Sukarno’s  personality  which  they  described  as 
“  brimming  with  humanity.”  To  set  an  instance,  one  American 
journalist  asked  whether  President  Sukarno  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  UN  was  investigating  “  concentration  camps  for 
political  prisoners  in  Indonesia.”  The  President  and  his 
Minister  did  not  conceal  their  amusement  and  commented 
that  the  UN  committee  had  come  too  late.  Concentration 
camps  had  been  in  existence  under  Dutch  rule,  but  had  been 
opened  at  the  moment  of  liberation.  The  American  insisted 
that  some  Dutch  were  detained  as  prisoners.  Mr.  Abdulgani 
apecihed  that  they  were  Dutchmen  concerned  with  the  im¬ 
perialistic  attempts  at  “  reconquest  of  Indonesia  ”  but  they 
had  been  released. 

Later,  at  the  Indonesian  Legation,  I  was  able  to  speak 
to  the  President  personally,  and  I  formed  the  impression  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  personality  “  brimming 
with  humanity.”  “Why  should  I  not  be  human.”  said  Sukarno, 
“I  am  a  country  boy — just  a  country  boy.” 


INDONESIA 

Dutch  Business 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Jakarta 

There  have  been  few  signs  here  that  the  abrogation  of  the 
Union  with  the  Netherlands  has  had  a  deep  effect  upon  the 
Dutch  business  comumnity.  There  is  no  evident  desire  on  the 
part  of  businessmen  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  give  up  hope  for  the 
future  and  depart  for  their  homeland.  There  are  still  some 
95,000  Dutch  nationals  in  this  country,  mostly  connected  in 
some  way  with  business.  It  is  the  professional  class  that  have 
been  leaving  at  a  steady  rate  in  recent  years. 

It  is  not  an  easy  and  straightforward  task  for  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Government  to  take  over  the  estates  that  now  rest  in 
private  foreign  hands.  Some  estate  owners  claim  that  they  are 
losing  money  heavily  and  have  to  pay  crippling  taxes ;  and 
they  go  on  to  state  that  if  their  holdings  were  nationalised  the 
Government  would  have  to  bear  this  loss — both  the  loss  on 
the  enterprises  and  the  loss  of  the  taxes.  Foreign  interests  still 
control  about  eighty  percent  of  the  estates,  and  those  which 
the  Government  here  now  runs  were  taken  over,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  Netherlands  Government,  not  from  private 
hands. 

Now  that  the  special  guarantees  given  to  Dutch  interests 
under  the  Union  agreement  have  lapsed,  businessmen  are 
naturally  feeling  the  pinch,  but  few  can  claim  that  they  are 
yet  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Altogether  Dutch  business 
investments  can  still  be  counted  in  millions  of  guilders.  The 
Indonesian  Government  policy  of  eventual  nationalisation  will 
mean  increasing  friction  with  estate  owners,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  announced  that  all  matters  relating  to 
Dutch  business  interests  in  Indonesia  “  will  be  regulated  by 
law.” 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  estate  owners  will  plead 
that  while  their  rubber,  oil  and  tea  products  play  an  important 
part  in  Indonesia’s  exports,  they  still  help  Indonesia  by  paying 
large  taxes.  But  every  Indonesian  is  aware  of  the  big  sums  that 
go  into  foreign  pockets.  National  pride  is  understandably 
affronted,  because  Indonesians  think  of  it  this  way:  “the 
Dutch  exploited  our  country  for  long  enough  when  it  was  a 
colony.  They  can  no  longer  expect  to  do  so  now  we  are 
independent.” 


Any 

nr.  MALAYA? 

(FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA  AND  THE  COLONY  OF  SINGAPORE) 

The  Commissioner  for  Malaya  in  the  U.K.  and  the  Trade 
Commissioner  will  be  pleased  to  answer  them 

Contact  them  at : 

MALAYA  HOUSE 

ROOM  «,  ST  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE.  LONDON.  W.C.I 
Tcitphont  WHItahall  9837  T*l«sramt  Malawakil,  London 
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Wage  Problems  in  Asian  Countries 

By  L.  Delgado 


^^AGES  represent  that  share  of  the  national  income  that 
goes  to  labour,  either  mental  or  manual.  The  principles 
determining  what  this  share  shall  be  are  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion:  in  Asia,  as  elsewhere,  wages  tend  to  equate  with  the 
productivity  of  labour.  When  there  is  much  competition  for 
work,  wages  may  be  very  near  subsistence  level :  on  the  other 
hand,  when  there  is  great  demand  for  labour,  the  workers 
will  claim  the  whole  of  their  contribution  to  their  produa.  If 
the  workers  claim  more  than  the  value  of  their  contribution, 
the  entrepreneur  will  dismiss  workers,  stop  produaion,  or 
will  substitute  machinery  for  labour  whenever  he  can.  Thus 
wages  will  vary  between  the  minimum  set  by  the  level  of 
subsistence  and  the  maximum  set  by  the  productivity  of  the 
worker,  according  to  the  bargaining  strength  of  employers 
and  workers  respectively. 

In  the  West,  the  range  of  employment  in  industry  is 
such  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  mobility  of  labour  within 
each  industry,  so  that  wages  tend  to  equality  within  each 
industry.  Moreover,  labour  and  capital  are  well  organised  so 
that  neither  takes  advantage  of  the  other.  None  of  this  is  true 
in  the  East,  and  the  study  before  us’  shows  very  clearly  the 
gap  that  exists  between  East  and  West  in  this  particular. 

In  all  the  countries  of  Asia  there  are  special  considera¬ 
tions  that  are  not  applicable  in  the  West.  In  the  first  place, 
the  majority  of  the  working  population  is  self-employed,  so 
that  wage-earners  form  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
working  population  than  in  the  economically  advanced 
countries  of  the  West.  Secondly,  the  great  proportion  of  wage 
earners  are  employed  on  the  land,  and  in  most  Asian  countries 
more  of  these  labourers  are  employed  on  subsistence  farms 
than  on  plantations.  Thirdly,  the  numbers  engaged  in  modem 
factories  are  very  small:  far  more  are  employed  in  handi¬ 
craft  and  cottage  industries.  The  labour  pattern  of  the  East 
is  completed  by  the  large  number  of  wage  earners  employed 
performing  personal  services. 

In  all  these  industries,  everywhere  in  Asia  except  in 
Japan,  productivity  is  very  low,  so  that  the  real  income  per 
head  is  among  the  smallest  in  the  world.  In  1950,  Asia,  with 
about  half  of  the  world’s  population,  produced  only  10 
percent  of  the  world’s  income.  In  1949,  the  income  per  head 
expressed  in  US  dollars  was  100  in  Japan,  57  in  India,  36 
in  Burma,  and  27  in  Qiina,  compared  with  1,453  in  the 
United  States,  856  in  New  Zealand,  and  773  in  the  UK. 
These  figures  contain  a  margin  of  error  because,  for  one  thing, 
they  do  not  take  into  full  account  the  differences  in  prices  and 
cost  of  living  in  each  country,  but  whatever  standard  we  use, 
poverty  in  Asia  is  such  an  obvious  phenomenon  that  no 
elaborate  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  its  existence.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  in  1950-51,  food  supplies 


1  Problems  of  Wage  Policy  in  Asian  Countries.  (ILO,  Geneva, 
1956.  S1.25  or  7s.  6d.) 


represented  an  average  of  1,950  calories  a  day,  compared  witii 
an  average  of  over  3,000  calories  in  western  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Australasia.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  is  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  produrtion,  so  that  the 
average  standard  of  living  is  tending  to  fall.  This  rate  of 
increase — over  1^  percent  per  annum — requires  an  increase 
in  net  capital  formation  of  at  least  15  percent  per  annum. 
Where  is  this  capital  to  be  found?  If  it  is  to  come  from 
reduced  consumption,  would  not  the  decline  in  consumer 
demand  discourage  producers? 

A  further  problem  is  encountered  when  we  examine 
the  inequalities  of  income  distribution  which  are  so  marked 
throughout  the  East.  The  remedy  does  not  consist  simply  in 
evolving  a  suitable  fiscal  policy :  it  is  essential  to  expand  food 
production  rapidly  or  mass  demand  would  raise  prices  very 
sharply.  If  the  inequality  of  incomes  is  combatted  by  wage 
regulation,  a  whole  new  set  of  problems  arises  with  the 
changed  relationship  between  wages  and  profits,  which  would 
now  vary  significantly  not  only  among  different  industries  but 
among  different  firms  in  the  same  industry. 

Having  established  the  general  problem,  this  ILO  study 
continues  with  an  examination  of  the  various  systems  adopted 
with  the  aim  of  regulating  wages,  and  a  skilful  analysis  is 
made  of  the  results  obtained  in  each  country.  There  is  so 
much  leeway  to  make  up  in  the  East  that,  as  the  Report  states, 
much  can  be  done  by  allying  simple  techniques  to  the  large 
reservoir  of  surplus  labour.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  put 
this  surplus  labour  to  create  national  capital,  such  as  irriga¬ 
tion  works.  The  peoples  of  the  East  learn  modem  techniques 
quickly :  in  any  case,  much  modem  equipment  can  be  worked 
by  semi-skilled  labour.  It  has  by  now  become  obvious  that 
wage  policies  by  themselves  are  insufficient  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living.  What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else 
is  organising  ability  on  the  part  of  the  government  concerned. 
It  certainly  seems  indispensable  that  in  view  of  the  special 
problems  involved  the  measures  required  should  be  implanted 
from  above.  Wage  Increases  would  lead  to  inflation  unless 
development  is  carefully  planned,  and  this  would  be 
disastrous. 

It  is  a  pity  that  in  this  excellent  Report,  the  Chinese 
scene  is  surveyed  too  briefly,  and  that  through  pre-war 
statistics.  A  tremendous  change  has  undoubtedly  occurred  in 
that  country,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  figures  supplied 
officially  must  be  handled  with  particular  care.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  this  weakness,  the  Report  is  an  excellent  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  situation.  Wages  are  the  purchasing  power  of 
most  of  mankind.  More  than  this:  in  a  wealthy  community 
they  provide  a  large  part  of  the  savings  used  to  equip 
industry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  those  in  authority 
everywhere  will  read  this  Report  and  so  become  acquainted 
with  the  special  problems  of  the  East.  A  solution  would  trans¬ 
form  both  East  and  West. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Ancient  Treatise  on  Chinese  Surgery 

The  earliest  treatise  on  surgery  in  Chinese  has  now  been 
published  in  a  facsimile  edition  by  the  People’s  Medical  Pub¬ 
lishing  House  in  Peking. 

This  5-volume  work  was  written  1,400  years  ago  by  Liu 
Chuantzu  and  is  entitled  “  Prescriptions.”  It  deals  with  such 
subjects  as  surgical  diagnosis,  operational  methods  and 
surgical  drugs.  It  is  published  as  part  of  the  series  of  ancient 
Giinese  medical  classics,  which  is  being  put  out  to  coincide 
with  the  current  campaign  in  the  medical  profession  to  study 
the  ancient  Chinese  medical  methods. 

The  effective  traditional  treatment  of  encephalitis  is  the 
subject  of  another  book  which  includes  medical  reports  by 
China's  leading  physicians  of  the  traditional  school  and 
western  trained  doctors,  and  case  notes  on  the  treatment. 

Acupuncture,  which  is  now  being  applied  for  infantile 
paralysis,  nose,  ear  and  throat  diseases,  is  discussed  in  a  study 
of  acupuncture  and  cautery. 

A  235-bed  hospital  of  traditional  Chinese  medicine  with 
departments  of  internal  medicine,  surgery,  gynaecology, 
pe^atrics,  osteology  and  acupuncture  was  recently  opened  in 
Peking. 

Pacific  Ocean  Survey 

A  group  of  Australian  and  American  scientists  have 
started  a  two-month  survey  of  the  ocean  gravity  of  the 
Pacific.  The  investigations  are  being  carried  out  by  submarine 
which  will  submerge  at  places  some  50  miles  apart,  to  a  depth 
where  it  is  unaffected  by  winds,  waves  and  currents.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  survey  will  yield  valuable  information  on  the 
formation  and  composition  of  the  earth’s  crust. 

Constitutional  Commission  for  Malaya 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Ivor  Jennings,  KBE,  as  the 
United  Kingdom  member  of  the  constitutional  commission 
for  Malaya  was  announced  last  month.  The  commission  is  to 
make  recommendations  for  a  form  of  constitution  for  a  fully 
self-governing  and  independent  Federation  of  Malaya  within 
the  Commonwealth.  It  is  to  be  a  small  body  selected  in 
agreement  with  the  Conference  of  Rulers  and  Alliance 
Ministers.  It  will  have  a  United  Kingdom  Chairman  (the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Reid)  and  Canada,  Australia,  India  and  Pakistan 
have  each  agreed  to  nominate  a  member. 

Sir  Ivor  Jennings  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
University  Education  in  Malaya  in  1947,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Ceylon  Constitution,  1948,  and  Consti¬ 
tutional  Adviser  and  Chief  Draftsman,  Pakistan  1954-1955. 
French  India  Transfer 

The  treaty  formally  ceding  to  India  the  la.st  of  the  French 
settlements  of  Pondicherry,  Mahe,  Karikal  and  Yanaon  was 
signed  in  Delhi  on  May  28  by  Mr.  Nehru  and  Count  Ostrorog, 
the  French  Ambassador. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  present  adminis¬ 
trative  status  of  the  territories  is  to  be  maintained,  and  French 
is  to  be  the  administrative  language,  until  the  people's  rep¬ 
resentatives  decide  otherwise.  Inhabitants  bom  in  the  settle¬ 
ments  will  automatically  acquire  Indian  nationality  unless 
they  decide  within  six  months  to  retain  French  nationality. 
The  Indian  Government  has  undertaken  to  repay  immediately 
to  the  French  Government  the  full  amount  of  Treasury  loans 


made  to  the  territories,  and  French  citizens  have  10  years  in 
which  to  repatriate  property  and  capital. 

The  French  Government,  or  recognised  private  organisa¬ 
tions  will  be  allowed  to  maintain  religious  and  cultural 
establishment ;  the  French  Institute  in  Pondicherry  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  research  and  advanced  educational  establishment 
and  the  Government  of  India  will  provide  facilities  to  further 
its  activities.  French  degrees  and  diplomas  will  be  recognised 
for  admission  to  higher  studies  and  the  Administration.  All 
records  of  historical  interest  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
French  Government  while  the  Indian  authorities  retain  those 
needed  for  administrative  purposes. 

After  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Nehru  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  friendly  and  cooperative  attitude  of  the 
French  Government  throughout  the  negotiations.  He  recalled 
that  it  was  only  19  months  since  the  de  facto  transfer  was 
made,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  necessary  ratifications 
would  take  place  before  long.  Mr.  Nehm  added  that  India 
had  shown  great  patience  in  regard  to  some  of  the  foreign 
establishments  in  the  country  and  that  patience  had  borne 
fruit  in  regard  to  the  French  establishments.  But,  he  added, 
the  same  could  not  be  said  concerning  the  Portuguese 
settlements. 

Nepal  to  Abolish  Feudatory  States 

The  Government  of  Nepal  has  decided  to  abolish  the 
feudatory  states  in  the  country  after  paying  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation.  There  are  many  such  states  in  Nepal  and  they 
maintain  their  own  courts  and  are  independent  in  internal 
matters  of  administration. 

Dutch-lndonesian  Relations 

In  an  address  delivered  to  the  “  Nederland-Indonesia  ” 
society  in  the  Netherlands  recently.  Professor  Teew,  Professor 
of  the  Indonesian  language  at  Leyden  University,  discussed 
the  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  since 
the  failure  of  their  talks  in  Geneva. 

He  observed  that  it  could  easily  be  established  that  the 
Indonesian-Dutch  Union,  which  “we  imposed  on  the, 
Indonesians  as  a  condition  for  their  political  sovereignty  was 
nothing  but  an  elaborate  camouflage  serving  to  safeguard  our 
economic  interests  in  Indonesia.”  The  Dutch  never  seriously 
tried  to  give  a  positive  meaning  to  the  Union. 

Referring  to  the  dispute  about  West  Irian,  Professor 
Teew  said  that  since  1945  it  was  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
Indonesian  leaders  that  this  territory  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  future  Indonesian  state.  The  Dutch  had  very  little 
argument  to  meet  Indonesia’s  historic  claims  to  this  territory. 

In  regard  to  prosecutions  of  Dutch  nationals  in  In¬ 
donesia,  the  Professor  said  that  he  was  amazed  at  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Dutch  legal  experts  who  had  protested 
against  the  conduct  of  the  trials  did  not  make  any  efforts  to 
inquire  about  the  possibility  of  handing  over  Westerling. 
whose  actions  in  Indonesia  did  not  satisfy  anybody’s  sense  of 
justice,  to  the  Indonesian  authorities.  For  this  reason,  the 
Dutch  protests  against  the  Jungschlaeger  and  Schmidt  cases 
sounded  hypocritical  to  Indonesian  ears. 

Professor  Teew  added  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
Dutch  people  to  examine  critically  and  honestly  their  attitude 
towards  Indonesia. 
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Honourini;  Captain  Cook 

A  small,  but  unique  exhibition  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  work  and  life  of  Captain  James 
Cook,  the  explorer  and  navigator,  has 
been  arranged,  most  fittingly  since  Cook 
was  one  of  the  four  Captains  of  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital,  at  the  delightful  National 
Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich.  A  modest 
man,  whose  straightforward  character  and 
courage  and  lack  of  personal  vanity  are 
strikingly  evident  not  only  from  his 
records,  but  from  the  portraits  and  medal¬ 
lions  in  existence,  his  career  as  a  circum¬ 
navigator  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
fighting  for  gold,  or  personal  glory,  but 
each  of  his  three  famous  voyages  was  en¬ 
tirely  exploratory.  Public  recognition  of 
his  voyages  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  until 
1914  that  a  statue  of  him  was  erected  in 
London.  However,  it  is  good  to  learn  that 
the  first  comprehensive  edition  of  his 
travels  and  records  is  at  last  being  collated, 
sponsored  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  and  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  items  in  the  exhibition, 
in  fact,  is  a  chart  of  New  Zealand,  drawn 
by  Cook  himself,  for  it  was  as  a  hydro- 
grapher  that  he  first  made  his  name.  The 
map  is  beautifully  executed,  the  coast  line 
is  dotted  with  such  names  as  Poverty  Bay, 
Cape  Foul  wind.  Cape  Tumagain,  names 
that  read  like  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Cook 
was  accompanied  on  his  voyages  by  artists 
who  were  able  to  record  this  incredible 
new  world — the  landscapes,  the  islanders 
themselves,  various  anchorages  and  coastal 
scenes.  The  charm  of  these  pictures  and 
the  wonders  they  portray  is  as  apparent 
today  as  it  must  have  been  to  Cook’s  con¬ 
temporaries.  Cook  has  been  called  the 
greatest  maritime  explorer  of  his  country 
in  any  age,  and  this  exhibition  serves  to 
underline  the  importance  of  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  both  history  and  geography. 
Children’s  Conference  on  Pakistan 
Last  month,  nearly  a  thousand  children 
from  London  schools  attended  a  two  day 
Conference  on  Pakistan.  The  Conference 
was  one  of  a  regular  series  organised  by 
the  Council  for  Education  in  World 
Citizenship,  an  affiliated  organisation  of 
the  United  Nations  Association. 

The  programme  included  films,  dancing, 
and  a  series  of  talks  by  Pakistani  speakers. 
The  first,  Mrs.  Vahid,  discussed  education, 
everyday  life  and  the  role  of  women  in 
Pakistan  today.  A  general  geographical 
picture  of  Pakistan  was  given  by  Mr.  A. 
D.  Azhar,  and  Dr.  Imdad  Husain  spoke 
about  Islam  and  its  influence  in  Pakistan. 
The  talks  were  entirely  non-political  but 
each  day,  at  question  time,  the  inevitable 
problem  of  Kashmir  was  discussed.  The 
speakers  naturally  put  the  Pakistani  point 
of  view.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Terence 
Lawson,  pointed  out  that  the  speakers  had 
given  a  very  fair  outline  of  Pakistan’s 


position,  but  that  the  children  should  ask 
their  teachers  to  find  out  the  Indian  stand¬ 
point  too.  Later  each  day  the  tables  were 
turned  when  two  teams  of  five  children 
each,  picked  at  random  from  the  audience, 
were  asked  questions  by  the  speakers  based 
on  the  films  they  had  seen,  or  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  The  answers  showed  an  extremely 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  facts.  The  average 
age  of  the  audience  was  14- IS  years. 

Japanese  Medieval  Sculpture 

For  the  first  time  the  British  Museum  is 
able  to  exhibit  an  example  of  the  great 
school  of  realistic  wood  figure  carving  of 
the  Kamakura  period  which  was  initiated 
by  the  Buddhist  monk  Unkei.  The  sculp¬ 


Burmese  Ambassador,  on  behalf  of  the 
Burma  Government.  A  large  number  of 
guests,  which  included  some  well  known 
political  and  diplomatic  figures,  gathered 
in  one  of  the  Embassy  rooms  under  the 
glare  of  television  arc  lights  to  see  the 
Ambassador,  in  national  dress,  confer  the 
Order. 

On  the  raised  platform  with  the  Am¬ 
bassador  and  Lord  Ogmore  were  Earl 
Mountbatten  of  Burma  and  Sir  Huben 
Ranee,  both  of  whom  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  a  decoration  at  the  hands  of  the 
former  Prime  Minister,  U  Nu,  in  Ran¬ 
goon.  U  Kyin’s  12-minute  speech  was 
something  of  a  /our  de  force.  Delivered  in 


Japanese  Wood  Figure  in  the  British  Museum 


ture  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  period 
1290-1295,  and  was  recently  acquired  by 
the  Museum. 

The  carving  is  life-size  and  the  head  is 
so  lifelike  that  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  is 
a  portrait  of  an  actual  priest  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  guise  of  a  canonised 
saint  or  Arhat.  The  material  is  pawlonia 
wood,  and  as  was  the  usual  practice  in 
Kamakura  times,  the  figure  is  carved  in  a 
number  of  sections,  morticed  together.  The 
whole  figure  was  originally  covered  with 
gesso  and  painted  laquer  but  most  of  this 
has  now  disappeared.  The  carving  is  well- 
preserved  and  is  a  worthy  representative 
of  a  great  style. 

Burmese  Order  for  Lord  Ogmore 

The  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Burma 
in  London  was  the  scene  of  a  short  but 
impressive  ceremony  on  June  18  when 
Lord  Ogmore,  the  British  Labour  Peer, 
was  presented  with  the  Order  of  Agga 
Maha  Thray  Sithu  by  HE  U  Kyin,  the 


a  clear  incisive  fashion  wtihout  reference 
to  notes,  the  Ambassador  gave  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Lord  Ogmore’s  connection  with 
Burma,  and  of  how  much,  as  Col.  Rees- 
Williams,  he  had  done  towards  shaping  the 
plan  for  independence.  U  Kyin  spoke  of 
the  parts  played  by  Lord  Mountbatten  and 
Sir  Hubert  Ranee  in  preparing  Burma  for 
self-government,  and  he  thanked  Lord 
Ogmore  for  the  work  he  had  done  as  head 
of  a  mission  which  inquired  into  the 
position  of  the  minority  races  of  Burma 
Pointing  to  the  five  small  stars  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  large  star  in  the  corner  of  his 
country’s  national  flag — which  formed  « 
backcloth  to  the  ceremony — the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  said  that  those  smaller  stars  symbolised 
the  Union  of  the  Burmans,  Karens.  Shana 
Kachins,  and  Chins  who  make  up  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Burma.  It  was,  he  said,  in  some 
part  due  to  Lord  Ogmore’s  work  that  these 
communities  were  tiOw  integrated  aitdi 
working  together  in  independent  Burma. 
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DESIGNING  FOR  INDUSTRY 

By  F.  C.  Ashford,  m.s.i.a.  A  consultant  designer 
presents,  in  this  one  volume,  a  clear,  reliable 
picture  of  the  whole  subject  of  product  design. 
Essentially  praaical,  it  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  all  concerned  with  the  design  and 
development  of  products.  Illustrated.  27/6  net. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE 

By  R.  R.  Hopkins,  m.i.p.m.,  m.i.i.a.  A  practical 
handbook  which  summarizes  the  faaors  that  arise 
in  applying  a  welfare  programme  in  a  business 
concern.  17/6  net. 

.  .  should  prove  a  most  useful  guide.”  MacMnery 
Lloyd. 


PITMAN 

Parker  Street  -  Kingstcay  -  London  -  WC2 


JAPAN 

QUARTERLY 

Published  by  (he  “  ASAHi  ”  Press 

Japan's  foremost  quarterly  review,  the  JAPAN 
QUARTERLY  provides  an  accurate,  informa¬ 
tive  and  topical  survey  of  present-day  Japan. 

It  contains  a  wide  range  of  articles  by  leading 
authorities  on  economics,  social  problems, 
politics,  art  and  literature  as  well  as  expertly 
translated  essays  and  short  stories  by  well- 
known  Japanese  writers,  and  has  thus  come  to 
be  recognised  as  the  indispensable  vade  mecum 
of  foreign  students  of  things  Japanese. 


Yearly  Subscription  :  £1-19-6 

(4  issues,  post  free) 
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ASAHI  SHIMBUN-SHA 

No.  3,  2-chome,  Yurakucho,  Tokyo,  Japan 


BOOKS  on  tW 

Last  and  First  in  Burma  (1941-48)  by  Maurice 
COLLIS  {Faber,  30i.) 

The  last  years  of  British  rule  and  the  beginning  of  the 
independent  state  of  Burma  are  described  in  these  pages  with 
much  sympathy  and  understanding  for  both  sides.  Mr.  Collis, 
well-known  for  his  authorship  of  a  number  of  novels  and 
history  books  on  Burma  and  other  Asian  countries,  demon-  ' 
strates  once  again  his  ability  to  weave  together  the  movement 
of  events  and  people.  .  ; 


The  book  is  largely  a  vindication  of  Sir  Reginald 
Dorman-Smith,  penultimate  British  Governor  of  Burma, 
whom  it  shows  as  a  victim  of  circumstances,  passed  by  history 
without  redress.  Attlee’s  Labour  Government  believed  him 
incapable  of  coping  with  the  rebellious  situation  of  post-war 
Burma,  while  the  nationalist  Burmese  under  General  Aung 
San  suspected  him  of  trying  to  reintroduce  full  British  rule 
over  them,  instead  of  aiding  them  to  independence.  Attlee 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  summarily  dismissing  him  and 
appointing  Sir  Hubert  Ranee  in  his  place  to  negotiate  with 
Burma.  Dorman-Smith  placed  his  personal  documents  and 
much  official  information  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Collis,  to 
defend  his  honour  as  a  friend  of  Burma  and  keep  a  niche  for 
him  in  the  history  of  Britain’s  colonial  rule. 

But  whatever  the  final  judgement  on  Dorman-Smith,  it  is 
dwarfed  by  the  epic  character  of  those  last  weeks  of  the  war 
against  Japan,  and  by  the  stature  of  its  dramatis  personae: 
Sir  Winston  Churchill ;  that  remarkable  American  General 
Stilwell ;  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  whom  Stilwell  de¬ 
tested  ;  the  various  British  commanders,  Mountbatten. 
Alexander,  Wavell  and  Auchinleck ;  Aung  San,  the  young 
Burmese  leader  who  was  later  assassinated — to  mention  a  few 
of  the  most  outstanding.  The  author  has  met  them  all  and 
they  stand  out  of  his  pages  as  living  and  convincing  human 
beings.  The  book,  which  will  long  remain  a  source  book  for 
historians,  is  also  of  very  great  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

K.  P.  Ghosh 
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The  Boxer  Catastrophe  by  Chester  C.  Tan  {Columbu 

University  Press,  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  36s.) 

Mr.  Tan’s  study  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  is  intended  to 
fill  the  gap  left  by  many  previous  studies  which  have  failed 
to  tap  the  Chinese  sources  in  any  appreciable  volume,  and 
have  relied  in  the  main  on  available  western  evidence.  This, 
then,  is  one  hole  plugged ;  but  another  still  remains,  for  there 
are  only  two  references  to  Japanese  documents  or  studies  in 
the  whole  of  the  work,  and  a  very  full  bibliography  of  Chinese 
works  on  the  Boxers  is,  by  design,  limited  so  as  not  to  include 
Japanese  evidence.  Thus,  in  certain  contexts  which  call  for 
the  use  of  sources  of  Japanese  provenance  —  such  as  the 
Japanese  position  in  regard  to  the  Sino-Russian  discussions 
on  the  settlement  of  the  Manchurian  problem,  or  the  state 
ment  of  public  feeling  in  Tokyo  over  this  same  question— 
there  is  either  no  statement  of  the  source  of  i  the  evidence 
brought,  or  else  it  is  of  British  or  Russian  origin. 

Mr.  Tan  is  not  at  his  happiest  until  he  can  grapple  with 
the  intricacies  of  chronologically  dove-tailing  sources  of  varied 
origin,  a  task  which  he  performs  very  ably  and  with  admirable 
clarity.  But  there  is  a  feeling  of  almost  indecent  haste  to  get 
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AR  EAST 

down  to  this  central  work  ;  one  would  have  welcomed  a  more 
leisurely  and  informative  introductory  section,  treating  of  the 
secret  practices  of  the  Boxers,  of  their  derivations  and  ante¬ 
cedents,  and  of  Chinese  secret  societies  in  general,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  quite  in  order,  in  view  of  the  re-statement  of 
the  old  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Boxers — secret  society, 
or  local  militia. 

The  story  of  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  together  with 
a  detailed  account  of  the  attitudes  of  the  chief  actors  on 
China’s  political  and  military  stages  at  the  time,  and  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  foreign  ministers,  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria,  of  sub¬ 
sequent  discussions,  and  finally,  of  the  manoeuvring  among 
the  powers  on  the  matter  of  the  indemnity,  its  sum,  and  the 
method  of  payment.  G.B. 

Reformers  in  India  by  KENNETH  Ingham  (Cambridge 

University  Press,  18j.) 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  missionary 
activity  in  India  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  either  to  praise  or  discredit  it,  there  has  not  been  any 
attempt  to  record  the  social  aspects  of  Christian  missionaries’ 
work,  as  distinct  from  evangelical  achievements.  The  years 
1793  and  1833L  were  singularly  appropriate  time  limits  for  this 
record.  In  1793  the  first  agents  of  the  newer  missionary 
societies  arrived  in  India  and  in  the  same  year  the  East  India 
Company’s  Charter  was  renewed  but  the  Act  omitted  the 
parliamentary  resolution  which  had  urged  the  Presidency 
Governments  to  take  steps  for  the  improvement  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  social  conditions  of  their  Indian  subjects.  By  1833 
Christian  missionaries  were  entering  India  in  larger  numbers 
and  their  work  consequently  had  expanded.  This  is  an 
account  of  their  activities  in  education,  attacks  on  caste,  sati 
and  “  idolotorous  ”  Hindu  practices,  with  consequent  changes 
in  legislation  and  their  studies  in  Indian  languages  and 
literature.  Medicine  and  agriculture,  surprisingly  enough,  were 
not  such  fertile  fields  for  missionary  endeavours. 

B.B. 

Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse-T  ung,  Vol.  IV.  (Lawrence  and 

Wishart,  6s.) 

This  volume  of  Mao’s  writings  during  the  period  of  the 
war  against  Japan,  1941-1945,  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  under¬ 
standing  much  that  has  happened  in  China  since  then.  The 
pages  fairly  breathe  confidence,  almost,  indeed,  the  certain 
knowledge  of  an  ultimate  Communist  victory  over  both  Japan 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  This  was  the  period  in  which  even  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  since  it  was  prepared  at  the  Yalta  Conference 
in  1945  to  accept  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  Nationalist  Government 
as  the  legitimate  authority  in  China. 

Mao  in  1945,  while  still  fighting  on  two  fronts,  against 
the  Japanese  and  against  the  Kuomintang,  was  already  out¬ 
lining  the  home  and  foreign  policies  which  China  would 
follow  after  the  war.  The  problems  he  dealt  with  included 
agrarian  reform,  industrialisation,  self-determination  for  all 
the  nationalities  of  China,  and  the  basic  principles  of  a  foreign 
policy: 

of  world  peace,  mutual  respect  of  national  independence,  mutual 
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treatment  as  equals  and  mutual  help  in  promoting  national  and 
popular  interests  and  in  advancing  the  friendship  between 
nations  and  peoples. 

With  an  almost  uncanny  prescience,  Mao  hoped  for 
India's  independence  because  “an  independent  and  democratic 
India  is  not  only  the  demand  of  the  Indian  people  but  also  a 
necessity  of  world  peace.”  He  also  mentioned  Burma.  Malaya, 
Indonesia,  Viet  Nam  and  the  Philippines,  who,  too,  must 
“win  the  right  to  form  their  respective  independent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  states.”  Herein  seems  to  lie  at  least  a  partial  explanation 
of  the  consistency  of  China’s .  foreign  policy  towards  the 
South-East  Asian  countries. 

Addressing  the  Central  Party  School  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  1942,  Mao  Tse-tung  said  that  “they  ought  to 
learn  the  truth  that  many  so-called  intellectuals  are  relatively 
the  least  knowledgeable.”  Such  sallies  are  always  a  sure-fire 
hit  with  a  working-class  audience,  but  Mao  had  in  mind  some¬ 
thing  more  serious  than  scoring  a  point.  He  was  stressing 
China’s  need  for  intellectuals,  and  how  to  turn  people  “who 
have  only  bookish  knowledge  into  real  intellectuals!  His  ad¬ 
vice  to  them  was  to  study  practical  problems  and  take  part 
in  practical  work.  It  seems  to  have  borne  fruit,  since  visitors 
to  China  today  all  seem  impressed  by  the  practical  intellec¬ 
tuals  they  meet  there,  engaged  in  the  country’s  reconstruction 
work.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  valuable  a  book  should  lack 
an  index  to  the  mass  of  material  packed  into  its  348  pages. 

K.  P.  Ghosh. 


Japan's  Northern  Frontier  by  JOHN  A.  HARRISON 

{University  of  Florida  Press,  $4.75) 

This  book,  a  study  in  colonisation  and  expansion  in 
Hokkaido,  and  of  Japan’s  relations  with  Russia  through  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  eminently  timely.  Mr.  Harrison  leads 
us  through  the  various  phases  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  when  fear  of  a  foreign  threat  from  Russian  interest 
in,  and  possession  of  the  northern  approaches — a  fear  fanned 
and  exaggerated  by  a  nationalist  school  of  historiography  in 
Japan  —  led  to  vacillations  of  policy  concerning  Hokkaido, 
first,  the  grant  in  fief  to  the  Matsumae,  then  interference  by 
the  Tokyo  government,  and  so  on. 

There  follows  a  close  study  of  the  colonial  period  proper, 
under  Kaitakushi  administration.  Much  was  hoped  for  from 
the  development  of  Hokkaido  —  witness  the  Meiji  rescript; 
“The  flourishing  condition  of  the  Imperial  Power  is  dependent 
on  the  colonisation  and  exploitation  of  Hokkaido.”  But  in 
spite  of  many  attractive,  (and  familiar-sounding)  aids  to  the 
would-be  settler,  such  as  free  passages  and  housing,  the  grant 
of  land  and  tools,  and  a  daily  rice  ration  for  the  first  year 
in  the  new  territory,  the  scheme  did  not  seem  to  attract  men 
of  the  right  calibre,  and  there  were,  of  course,  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  under-hand  dealings  on  the  part  of  the  admini¬ 
strators  ;  they  could,  for  example,  corner  the  best  land,  and 
hold  it  back,  selling  it  in  the  end  at  inflationary  prices. 

Interspersed  with  the  story  of  the  colonisation,  is  that  of 
relations  with  Russia,  and  the  modus  vivendi  reached  at  the 
Treaty  of  Shimoda.  There  are  interesting  and  useful  ap¬ 
pendices,  which  treat  of  the  discovery  of  Yezo  —  Hokkaido 
— by  the  western  world,  and  give  the  texts  of  relevant  treaties, 
while  a  very  complete  twenty-page  bibliography  introduces 
both  Japanese  and  western  language  material. 
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The  Art  and  Architecture  of  China  by  Laurence 
SiCKMAN  and  Alexander  Soper  {Penguin  Books:  The 
Pelican  History  of  Art,  455.) 

If  all  the  books  on  Chinese  art  were  laid  end  to  end  they 
would  certainly  stretch  further  than  the  distance  covered  by 
the  caravan  route  from  Peking  to  Lhasa  across  the  Gobi 
Desert.  Yet  there  is  an  insistent  demand  for  more  and  more 
niightenment  on  a  subject  whose  perennial  attractions  seem 
to  grow  with  the  years.  This  volume  in  the  comprehensive 
Pelican  History  of  Art  will  satisfy  many  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  current  specialist  works. 

The  competent  authors  disarm  criticism  at  the  outset  by 
stating  the  obvious  fact  that  no  complete  survey  is  possible  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  source  materials.  Yet  a 
fiance  at  the  bibliography  will  show  what  a  bulk  of  material 
already  exists  for  the  western  reader.  Perhaps  it  is  that  so 
much  of  this  published  matter  retreads  old  and  familiar 
fTOund ;  we  ourselves  are  aware  of  more  than  a  dozen  serious 
works  which  devote  several  pages  to  a  discussion  of  Hsieh 
Ho’s  Canons  of  Painting — a  problem  succinctly  and  merci¬ 
fully  dealt  with  in  two  paragraphs  in  this  work. 

Yet  it  is  natural  that  a  subject  whose  manifestations  cover 
more  than  four  thousand  years  will  need  a  library  rather  than 
I  single  volume  to  record  its  history.  Chinese  art  has  left  us 
many  examples  of  early  sculpture  and  bronzes,  carvings  of 
jule  and  other  hardstones,  some  early  paintings  and  in¬ 
numerable  later  ones,  bewitching  designs  in  pottery  and 
porcelain  and  even  the  well-known  “  iron-pictures.”  The 
luthors  have  chosen  carefully  among  this  heritage  and  the 
result  is  a  reference  work  of  trustworthy  text  illustrated  by 
31  text  figures  and  190  plates. 

Mr.  Laurence  Sickman  is  responsible  for  the  section 
dealing  with  Painting  and  Sculpture  from  the  beginnings  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Professor  Alexander  Soper 
is  concerned  with  the  groundwork  and  main  achievements  of 
Chinese  Architecture  from  prehistoric  origins  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic.  Both  writers  are  known  for  their  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  dealing  with  the  minutiae  of  their  subjects.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Soper  having  quite  recently  translated  a  Chinese  work 
on  the  art  of  painting.  They  have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  best 
authorities  whether  native  or  foreign,  and  the  result  is  this 
admirably  clear  and  concise  work.  The  illustrations  are  well 
chosen  and  the  production  as  a  whole  reaches  a  high  standard. 

Neville  Whymant 

A  Concise  English-Chinese  Dictionary  by  Shau  Wing 
Chan  {Stanford  University  Press,  London:  Geoffrey 
Cumberlege,  525.) 

The  second  edition  of  this  dictionary  which  was  origin¬ 
ally  published  in  1946,  contains  several  additions  and  new 
features.  There  is  a  list  of  suggestions  for  the  pronunciation  of 
romanised  Chinese  according  to  the  Wade-Giles  system.  Dr. 
Chan  has  rightly  stuck  to  the  system,  for  in  spite  of  its  mis¬ 
leading  spellings — a  fault  which  it  shares  with  most  of  the 
iuggested  alternatives — it  does  at  least  have  the  merit  of 
almost  general  use.  There  are  a  number  of  misprints  in  this 
important  section — q  for  a,  on  page  xv,  and  ad  for  dz  on 
page  xvi — and  several  of  the  examples  chosen  for  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  sounds  could  have  been  more  fortunate. 
1  am  not  so  sure  that  I  make  any  distinction,  or  would  readily 
recognise  one,  between  the  “k”  in  “  sky,”  and  that  in 
“Kansas,”  or  the  “t”  in  “  style  ”  and  that  in  “  tame.”  Yet 
these  are  here  made  to  convey  very  vital  distinctions.  The  new 
edition  also  contains  an  addenda  section,  in  alphabetical  order 
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by  the  English  key  word,  of  about  550  entries,  which  lists 
many  recent  terms. 

The  body  of  the  dictionary  lists  7,500  English  words, 
gives  the  part  of  speech  as  which  it  is  treated  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  Chinese  translation,  a  romanised  rendering  of  the 
Chinese  term,  with  superscript  figures,  1  to  4,  for  the  tone 
(and  with  0  used  for  a  neutral-tone  syllable,  as  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  an  introductory  note  on  the  tones),  and  finally,  the 
characters  of  the  Chinese  term.  The  dictionary  aims  more 
especially  at  the  man  with  some  degree  of  knowledge  of 
Chinese,  who  needs  to  speak,  although  it  is  valuable  as  well 
for  the  person  with  less  knowledge,  or  for  the  reader. 

Geoffrey  Bownas 

Labour  Law  in  Malaya  by  CHARLES  Gamba  (^Singapore: 

Donald  Moore,  $1.75) 

In  a  brief  essay  of  46  pages,  Mr.  Gamba  has  sketched 
the  history  of  plantation  labour  and  labour  legislation  in 
Malaya,  and  in  conclusion  has  offered  certain  suggestions  for 
promoting  industrial  peace.  A  Lecturer  in  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Malaya,  Mr.  Gamba  has  studiously  avoided  any 
criticism  of  the  Governments  and  employers  of  the  peninsula 
and  Singapore.  He  even  claims,  without  supporting  evidence, 
that  “the  present  code  of  the  Malayan  Labour  Law  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  advanced,  and  certainly  the  most  effective  in 
South-East  Asia.”  Mr.  Gamba  seems  to  write  from  the  official 
point  of  view,  but  his  concluding  advice  to  the  trade  unions 
to  better  their  organisation  and  the  quality  of  their  leadership 
is  unexceptionable.  K.P.G. 
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The  Living  Lotus  by  Ethel  Mannin  (Jarrolds,  15i.) 

The  theme  of  this  novel  is  a  not  unusual  one — the  con¬ 
flict  of  loyalties  of  a  girl  who  is  half  Asian  and  half 
European,  but  seldom  have  the  emotional  conflicts  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  such  an  understanding  of  the  two  entirely  differ¬ 
ing  backgrounds  involved. 

In  brief,  the  story  concerns  an  Anglo- Burmese  girl,  who* 
father  is  an  English  officer  in  the  Imperial  Forest  Service  in 
Burma,  and  whose  mother  is  a  Burmese  Buddhist.  When  war 
comes,  the  family  are  forced  to  flee  to  safety,  and  while 
crossing  a  river  the  mother  and  daughter  are  swept  away  and 
believed  to  be  drowned.  The  girl,  however,  is  rescued  and 
adopted  by  a  Burmese  family  and  brought  up  as  a  Burmese 
eventually  marrying  a  Burmese  boy.  In  the  meantime,  the 
father  has  returned  to  England,  and  learns  by  chance  that  his 
daughter  is  still  alive  and  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  bring  her 
to  her  real  home  and  to  turn  her  into  an  English  “  miss.” 

It  is  not  a  success,  as  the  girl,  Jenny,  cannot  feel  at  home 
in  cold,  grey,  and  to  her,  unfriendly  London.  She  cannot 
adapt  herself  to  western  ways  of  dress,  or  manners,  or  re¬ 
ligion.  Eventually  her  father  dies  and  she  is  able  to  return 
to  Rangoon  and  her  husband.  The  story  is  neatly  devised  and 
the  Burmese  background,  although  not  over-obtrusive,  has 
been  carefully  observed  and  the  Burmese  characters — the 
girl’s  mother,  her  friends,  villagers  and  so  on — are  entirely 
convincing.  B.MJC. 


The  Colour  Curtain  by  Richard  Wright  (Dobson, 

I2s.  6d.) 

The  author  of  this  b(X)k  is  the  well-known  American 
Negro  whose  semi -autobiographical  novels  Black  Boy  and 
Native  Son  made  a  sensation  during  and  after  the  war. 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  ECE,  in  a  fore¬ 
word,  characterises  the  “  specific  objectivity  ”  of  the  author’s 
“  clear  definition  of  the  very  personal  point  from  which  he 
views  things.” 

Mr.  Wright  looked  at  Bandung  from  the  point  of  view  of 
race  and  religion,  of  psychological  impact,  and  saw  it  as  a 
gigantic  challenge  by  the  coloured  peoples  to  the  white  West. 
In  this  he  shares,  in  a  curiously  inverted  fashion,  the  fears  of 
that  self-same  West,  and  suggests  as  a  solution  of  the  needs  of 
the  Afro-Asian  world  a  fusion  of  what  he  calls  “  eastern  and 
western  rationalism.” 

“After  all,”  he  argues,  “  the  elite  of  Asia  and  Africa,  for 
the  most  part  educated  in  the  West,  is  western,  more  western 
than  the  West,  in  most  cases.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Wright  stops  short  of  suggesting  specific  measures, 
but  is  vaguely  in  favour  of  western  “  interference  ” — benevo¬ 
lent,  of  course — which  he  admits  roused  the  suspicions  even 
of  an  American  official  with  whom  he  discussed  the  subject.  If 
the  Afro-Asian  peoples  are  not  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  Com 
munism,  then  the  West  must  find  ways  of  helping  them  on 
“  new  terms  .  .  .  that  will  fit  the  nature  of  the  human  materials 
involved.” 

The  same  conclusion  has  been  propounded  in  half  a 
hundred  differing  terms  by  as  many  authors,  and  is  the  least 
important  part  of  the  book.  Its  value  and  interest  lie  on  quite 
another  plane.  What  strikes  the  reader  at  once  as  significant  is 
the  excitement  roused  by  Bandung  in  Mr.  Wright  himself,  and 
in  a  very  large  number  of  other  American  Negroes.  Then 
there  is  the  vividness  of  the  many  pen-portraits  of  people  with 
whom  the  author  spoke,  all  of  whom  felt  that  Bandung  in  one 
way  or  another  impinged  on  their  lives.  Most  of  them  were 
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Asians  he  met  at  the  Conference,  but  he  also  records  his  con¬ 
versations  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  with  people  of  many 
races,  including  Europeans.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
rather  formal  sub-title  “A  Report  on  the  Bandung  Con¬ 
ference  ”  is  misleading.  The  book  is  a  lively,  highly  personal, 
and  completely  sincere  account  of  the  author’s  own  reactions 
to  the  many  shades  of  Asian  thought  and  feeling  he  has  so 
sensitively  recorded  here.  Paula  Wiking 
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(Evans  and  Unesco,  IS.v.  bd.) 

Nationalism  and  Communism  in  East  Asia  (Second  Edition)  by 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

^  RANDOM  selection  of  the  periodicals  received  this  month 
shows  that  Japan  is  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 
study  of  Asian  affairs.  From  the  political  angle,  a  succinct 
appraisal  of  Japanese  political  life  since  the  war  is  given  by 
1. 1.  Morris  in  Politique  Etrangere  (Paris,  June).  He  summarises 
the  effect  of  the  Occupation  on  Japan,  and  says  that  Japan 
was  not  only  treated  as  an  ex-enemy  or  as  a  possible  menace, 
but  as  a  country  whose  people  had  suffered  through  the  faults 
of  their  old  political  system.  But  in  spite  of  the  Occupation 
reforms  the  respect  for  traditional  authority  and  the  spirit  of 
paternalism  are  still  powerful  in  Japan  today,  particularly  in 
the  provincial  areas,  where  little  or  no  interest  is  shown  in 
political  matters.  The  author  maintains  that  the  gradual 
reversal  of  the  liberalising  process  introduced  by  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  authorities  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt — xenophobia 
is  again  evident  in  administrative  circles,  police  methods  are 
reverting  to  their  former  aspect,  particularly  where  strangers 
are  involved — pointers,  he  concludes,  to  the  way  in  which 
Japan  may  be  going. 

As  far  as  the  political  parties  themselves  are  concerned, 
in  the  guise  of  fighting  Communism  and  “excessive  liberalism” 
the  conservative  elements  are  pressing  for  the  restriction  of 
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both  political  and  economic  rights,  the  fruits  of  the  first  period 
of  Oixupation.  Japan’s  best  hope  for  a  democratic  future 
seems  to  rest  in  the  stability  of  her  economy.  An  old  story, 
but  how  is  she  to  achieve  this?  Th*  Oriental  Economist  (Tokyo, 
May)  in  an  article  on  Japan’s  cooperation  in  South-East  Asia 
says  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  South-East  Asian  market  has 
become  indispensable  to  her,  mainly  because  of  the  loss  of  the 
continental  China  market  and  of  overseas  territories.  Although 
Japanese  exports  had  grown  in  volume  considerably  since 
1954,  this  was  due  mostly  to  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
western  countries.  The  United  States,  who  is  Japan’s  biggest 
customer,  is  also  the  biggest  supplier  of  goods  and  Japan’s 
biggest  creditor,  therefore  the  future  of  this  market  cannot 
be  guaranteed.  Thus,  although  the  South-East  Asian  market 
would  not  provide  a  cure-all  for  Japan’s  economic  troubles, 
it  would  certainly  go  a  long  way  to  alleviate  them. 

The  economic  and  social  “  renaissance  ”  in  Japan  is  also 
discussed  in  Rythmcs  du  Monde  (Paris,  Volume  IV  No.  1)  by 
Professor  H.  Van  Straelen  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Nagoya,  Japan — who  takes  a  more  sanguine  view  of  the  re¬ 
birth  of  Japanese  patriotism  with  special  stress,  as  becomes 
a  missionary  journal,  on  the  moral  uplift  which  is  accompany¬ 
ing  this  resurgence  of  national  feeling.  The  approaches  by 
Peking  to  establish  some  sort  of  relations  with  Japan  are  seen 
in  a  sinister  light,  in  particular,  Peking’s  offer  to  take  fifty 
Japanese  students  who  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis  to 
recuperate  in  Chinese  sanatoria,  since  they  would  then  become 
propagandists  for  Communism  on  their  return  to  Jaftan !  He 
is  of  the  opinion,  again  reverting  to  the  question  of  Japan’s 
trade  with  China,  that  this  trade  is  somewhat  overrated,  and 
that  Japan’s  best  hope  for  future  markets  lies  in  South-East 
Asia. 

Turning  to  more  domestic  matters.  Contemporary  Japan 
(Tokyo,  Nos.  1-3)  carries  an  article  on  a  subject  which  is 
seldom  discussed  outside  that  country,  namely  the  fate  of  the 
innumerable  orphans  and  illegitimate  children  of  mixed 
Japanese-American  parentage.  The  plight  of  these  children 
has  aroused  the  attention  of  many  charitable  bodies  both 
American  and  Japanese,  and  the  writer  describes  the  attempts 
which  are  being  made,  with  varying  success,  to  give  the 
children  a  more  settled  life.  Some  of  the  most  dramatic 
changes  have  happened  to  the  children  of  part- Negro 
parentage,  whose  situation  in  Japan  was  an  uneasy  one.  The 
warm  affection  and  the  relaxed  quality  of  American  negro  life 
has  given  those  children  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  adopted 
a  more  settled  future  with  relatives  in  America. 


DEVIL-DANCING  BY  CEYLON’S  COAST  VEDDAHS 

By  S.  V.  O.  Somanader  (Kalkudah^  Ceylon) 


^HE  devil-dancing  ceremony  usually  performed  in  August 
by  the  Coast  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  is  based  on  their 
traditional  belief  that  the  outbreak  of  epidemic  diseases 
among  the  tribe  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  Evil 
Spirit  brought  long  ago  by  the  foreigner  (“  The  White  Man  ”) 
to  the  shores  of  Ceylon.  As  he  is  supposed  to  have  brought 
them  in  his  sailing  ships,  the  devil  which  causes  diseases  such 
as  cholera,  small-pox  and  plague,  is  known  as  the  Ship-demon 
(called  by  them  Kappal-Pay).  For  this  reason,  the  tribe  per¬ 
forms  an  elaborate  devil-dancing  ceremony  not  only  to  propi¬ 


tiate,  with  offerings,  what  they  consider  to  be  a  most 
malevolent  demon,  but  to  drive  it  away  to  the  sea  from 
whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  arrived. 

The  day  before  the  ceremony  takes  place,  the  Veddahs’ 
crude  jungle  temple  is  decorated  with  cloth,  the  green 
branches  of  trees,  and  tender  coconut  leaves.  Outside  the 
temple  several  altars  are  built,  all  adorned  with  strips  of 
coconut-palm  leaves  and  other  greenery.  The  altars  are  also 
covered  with  cloth  canopies  of  white  and  red.  Prior  to  the 
ceremony  proper,  several  preliminaries  are  gone  through,  the 
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Three  devil-dancers  resting  in  the  arms  of  their  supporters.  In  the 
background  are  the  altars  and  offerings  of  rice  and  other  food 


devotees  fasting  and  the  ministrant  (usually  the  Veddah  chief) 
chanting  songs  throughout  the  night  to  the  loud  beat  of  the 
drum  made  of  goat-skin  or  monkey-skin. 

The  next  morning,  in  front  of  the  temple,  a  tall,  stout, 
pole  is  erected,  and  on  it  are  tied,  at  intervals,  bunches  of  the 
shoots  of  margosa  leaves.  On  the  top  of  this  pole,  which 
represents  a  sort  of  mast,  is  often  hoisted  the  model  of  a 
sailing-boat — for  did  not  the  demon  of  the  White  Man  come 
in  a  sailing-ship  of  bygone  days? — to  indicate  to  the  Spirit 
that  the  rites  are  intended  for  its  propitiation.  Close  to  the 
mast  is  put  up  a  kudaram  (altar)  meant  for  the  worship  of 
the  ship-demon,  and  gaily  decorated  with  the  conventional 
palm-leaves  shredded  or  plaited  together.  The  structure  has  an 
earthen  pot  resting  on  it.  Not  far  from  it  is  built  another 
kudaram  which  nobody  is  allowed  to  approach,  except,  of 
course,  the  ministrant  who  is  the  master  of  ceremonies.  This 
latter  altar  contains,  as  it  were,  the  sacred  relics  and  weapons 
used  by  the  ship-demon,  and  incidentally  of  other  spirits 
which  these  people  worship. 

Then  the  real  ceremony  begins,  with  the  cooking  of  rice 
mixed  with  coconut  milk.  This  food  is  to  be  presented  later  on 
with  the  other  customary  offerings  of  arecanuts,  betel,  shoe- 
flowers,  young  coconuts,  and  plantains,  for  the  appeasement  of 
the  Kappal-Pay. 

When  everything  is  ready  the  devil-dancers  come  out 
from  the  temple,  each  in  a  trance.  Their  hair  is  loose  and  they 
wear  garments  made  of  shredded  coconut-leaves  and  the  leafy 
twigs  of  other  trees.  There  are  more  than  half-a-dozen 
dancers,  excluding  the  ministrant,  all  “  possessed.”  Each  one 
wears  a  pair  of  silamboo  (copper-bangles)  which  jingle  around 
their  wrists  as  they  wave  their  hands  violently,  and  each  man 
carries,  within  his  tightly-clasped  hands,  a  bunch  of  margosa 
leaves.  The  ministrant  wears,  in  addition,  around  his  ankles 
leather-pads  to  which  are  attached  bells  which  give  a  rhythm 
to  the  wild  dancing,  inspired  by  the  beats  of  the  indispens¬ 
able  drum.  Behind  each  dancer  stands  another  Cbast  Veddah 
ready  to  support  the  possessed  man  when  he  swoons,  or  other¬ 
wise  loses  his  balance  in  his  highly  ecstatic  state. 


First,  the  dancers  begin  to  go  round  the  temple,  wildly 
shouting  “  Hah !  Hah !  Hah !  ”  their  fiery  eyes  and  frowning 
stare  showing  their  intense  religious  fervour.  As  they  begin 
to  get  more  and  more  possessed,  their  eyes  begin  to  roll  and, 
with  dishevelled  hair  falling  loosely  in  front  and  behind,  they 
move  their  heads  up  and  down.  Often,  they  quiver  as  they 
dance,  and  as  their  steps  become  faster,  they  grow  wilder  and 
shout  loudly.  And  then,  when  fatigued,  they  automatically  fall 
into  the  arms  of  their  supporters,  remaining  in  a  semi¬ 
conscious  condition  for  several  minutes,  till  water  is  dashed 
on  them  to  revive  them. 

At  times,  the  frenzied  dancers  rush  to  the  temple  altar, 
and  having  burned  camphor  and  other  incense,  and  performed 
other  rites,  run  out  of  the  temple  into  the  courtyard,  the 
ministrant  imploring  the  Demon,  in  a  low  voice,  to  accept  the 
offerings,  and  cause  the  ceremony  to  finish  soon.  The  dancers 
go  round  the  other  kudarams  in  the  same  manner,  and  also  j 
round  the  “  mast.”  With  frantic  shouts,  they  dance  violently 
around  it,  beating  the  leaves  tied  to  it  with  the  leaves  they 
hold  firmly  in  their  hands.  The  ministrant,  who  becomes  the 
most  possessed  of  all,  is  now  received,  his  whole  body 
trembling  and  quaking,  by  one  of  the  older  Veddahs.  The  | 
latter,  quite  composed,  revives  him  in  a  few  seconds  by  dash¬ 
ing  water  on  him,  after  the  recital  of  certain  incantations.  But 
he  is  revived  only  to  be  possessed  again. 

A  pot  is  then  placed  on  a  tripod  made  of  jungle  sticks. 

It  is  decorated  with  jungle  flowers  and  fruits,  and  filled  with 
other  offerings.  The  possessed  ministrant  puts  his  head  inside 
the  vessel  as  though  he  is  inspecting  the  contents,  and  dances 
again  to  show,  as  it  were,  his  approval,  or  rather,  the  pos¬ 
sessed  ship-demon’s  approval,  of  the  gifts. 

The  ceremony  thus  goes  on  until  noon,  when  the  whole 
party  amidst  the  great  din  produced  by  the  shouts,  drum, 
bells  and  bangles — not  to  mention  the  peculiar  sounds  made 
by  the  women  who  twist  and  roll  their  tongues  as  a  sign  of 
support  and  approval — make  their  way  to  the  sea  shore.  As 
they  march,  little  girls,  chosen  by  the  dancers  in  their  pos¬ 
sessed  condition  in  the  temple,  walk  ahead.  Following  them 
are  the  ministrant  and  supporters,  all  moving  under  a  cloth 
canopy  held  over  their  heads  by  other  Veddah  men.  The 
women  and  children,  besides  other  interested  spectators  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Veddah  tribe,  bring  up  the  rear.  The 
ministrant,  under  the  centre  of  the  overhanging  canopy, 
carries  in  both  hands  the  statue  of  one  of  the  Veddah’s  gods 
who  has  been  summoned  to  help  to  chase  the  ship-demon 
back  to  the  vast  ocean  which  stretches  before  them.  The 
procession  halts  on  the  sea  shore  where  a  special  ritual  called 
Kumbam  is  performed. 

After  going  through  other  ceremonies  on  the  beach,  the 
dancers,  supported  by  their  helpers,  and  headed  by  the  minis¬ 
trant,  plunge  into  the  sea  and  indulge  in  a  kind  of  sacred 
bath.  Since  the  ship-demon  has  apparently  been  driven  away 
from  its  habitation  for  at  least  another  year,  that  is,  till  the 
next  annual  ceremony,  all  return  to  the  temple.  Here,  the 
food,  cooked  and  placed  on  the  kudaram  as  an  offering  to 
the  Kappal-Pay,  is  eaten  by  all  those  assembled  there.  After 
the  feast  the  suppliants  return  to  their  huts,  with  great  joy 
and  satisfaction,  for  they  are  certain  that  as  a  result  of  this 
propitiatory  ceremony,  no  affliction  will  visit  them  for  at  least 
another  year. 
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ROMAN  LINKS  WITH  INDIA 


By  James  H.  Jacques 


IN  the  oldest  European  history,  that  of  Herodotus,  we  read 
that  a  contingent  of  Indian  troops  fought  on  Greek  soil 
under  the  Persian  general  Mardonius  at  the  battle  of  Plataea 
in  479  BC.  Again  in  331  BC  at  Gaugamela,  in  the  battle 
which  finally  decided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  Empire,  Indian 
detachments  with  a  few  elephants  fought  beside  the  body¬ 
guard  of  Darius  and  impressed  the  Greeks  by  their  courage 
and  dash.  In  the  spring  of  326  BC  Alexander  crossed  the 
Indus  and  in  the  person  of  Porus  met  a  king  who,  even  in 
defeat,  proudly  claimed  to  be  his  equal.  Fate  and  the  course 
of  history  had  brought  East  and  West,  Indian  and  European, 
face  to  face  for  the  first  time. 

Alexander  died  and  his  empire  fell  to  pieces.  In  Iran  the 
Parthians  took  over  the  inheritance  of  the  Achaemenids  and 
for  centuries  barred  the  land  approaches  from  Europe  to  the 
Indian  sub-continent.  In  Europe  the  masterly  Roman  stepped 
into  the  place  of  leadership  vacated  by  the  exhausted  Greeks, 
and  extended  his  dominion  until  it  reached  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Euphrates.  In  116  AD  the  aged  Emperor  Trajan, 
having  defeated  the  Parthians  in  front  of  Ctesiphon, 
descended  the  Tigris  to  Charax  Spasinu,  where  he  witnessed 
the  departure  of  a  ship  bound  for  India.  Like  Alexander, 
whom  he  admired  and  wished  to  emulate,  the  old  Roman  em¬ 
peror  longed  to  go  on  and  explore  the  lands  of  the  Far  East ; 
but  the  Romans  had  at  last  reached  the  limits  of  their  east¬ 
ward  expansion.  Trajan  was  forced  to  return  with  his  army 
in  order  to  suppress  revolts  in  the  lands  already  conquered, 
and  he  died  in  the  following  year.  The  Roman  frontier  was 
established  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  tramp  of  the  legions 
was  never  heard  on  the  Iranian  plateau  or  on  the  plains  of 
India. 

This  did  not,  however,  mean  the  cessation  of  all  inter¬ 
course  between  India  and  the  Roman  Empire.  Though  the 
Parthians  blocked  the  land  routes,  the  way  of  the  sea  was 
still  open  ;  and  though  the  Roman  himself  was  never  a  sailor, 
and  would  never  for  a  moment  have  contemplated  without  a 
shudder  the  possibility  of  making  the  long  voyage  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  enlist  the  services 
of  the  Greek  merchants  of  Alexandria  and  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  first  organised  attempts  at  large-scale  commercial  traffic 
between  East  and  West. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  from  very  early  times  there 
had  been  a  certain  amount  of  coastwise  traffic  between  the 
ports  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  those  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Greek  sailor  Hippalus, 
in  the  centuries  between  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Augustus,  discovered 
how  to  use  the  monsoon  winds,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
open  ocean  became  possible,  and  large  fleets  sailed  regularly 
to  and  fro  each  year,  bearing  the  silk  and  spices  of  the  East 
to  supply  the  Roman  market.  As  far  as  Rome  is  concerned, 
this  activity  reached  its  maximum  in  the  first  two  or  three 
centuries  of  the  Empire.  After  the  barbarian  invasions  and 
the  fall  of  the  western  Empire  conditions  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region  underwent  a  radical  change,  and  specifically 
Roman  influences  become  increasingly  difficult  to  trace. 

In  India  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  political 
power  was  concentrated  in  two  great  dynasties,  that  of  the 


Kushans  in  the  north  and  that  of  the  Andhras  in  the  Deccan. 
Under  the  great  Kanishka  the  territory  ruled  by  the  Kushan 
kings  extended  from  Benares  through  north-west  India  far 
into  Central  Asia,  and  contained  the  trade  routes  over  the 
Hindu  Kush  connecting  the  Great  Silk  Road  with  the  ports 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Further  south  the  domains  of  the 
Andhra  Empire  in  the  second  century  ad  reached  from  sea 
to  sea. 

Since  the  western  extension  of  the  Great  Silk  Road  had 
been  cut  by  the  Parthians,  the  only  possible  outlet  to  the 
West  for  the  Chinese  trade  along  this  route  was  over  the 
passes  into  the  north-west  India  and  thence  by  sea  across  the 
Arabian  Gulf  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Though  this  was  the  main 
artery  through  which  silks  from  China  flowed  to  the  West, 
there  was  also  some  traffic  through  Burma,  ^nd  by  sea  from 
southern  China  to  the  Coromandel  Coast  and  Ceylon.  Both 
sources  were  tapped  by  the  fleets  sent  out  each  year  by  the 
Alexandrian  merchants,  who  were  mainly  responsible  for  the 
initiation  and  organisation  of  this  traffic. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  chief  terminal  ports  were 
Charax  Spasinu  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Myos 


Hormos,  Berenice  and  Leuke  Kome  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  two 
former  on  the  Egyptian  coast  and  the  latter  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia.  From  these  places  caravans  brought  the  goods  over¬ 
land  across  the' desert  to  Alexandria  and  other  Mediterranean 
ports  in  Syria.  The  trade  from  Charax  Spasinu  was  sent  west¬ 
wards  through  Palmyra ;  that  from  Leuke  Kome,  where  there 
was  a  small  Roman  garrison,  went  north  to  Petra  in  the 
country  of  the  Nabataeans  and  thence  via  Gaza  to  Egypt; 
whilst  the  two  ports  on  the  Egyptian  coast  and  the  route 
connecting  them  with  Alexandria  were  under  direct  Roman 
control. 

The  sailors  in  the  fleet  were  mainly  Arabs,  though  no 
doubt  Greek  and  Indian  seamen  also  plied  regularly  on  the 
sea  routes.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  wealthy  Roman  merchants 
would  send  out  an  agent  to  prospect  and  explore ;  but  these 
men  from  the  western  Mediterranean  who  reached  India  were 
freedmen  and  very  probably  not  Romans  in  the  true  sense. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  of  a  genuine  Roman 
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who  braved  the  danger  and  discomfort  of  the  long  sea  voyage, 
and  indeed  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  Roman  ever  did  so. 
The  commerce  with  the  Far  East  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  middlemen.  Direct  contacts  between  Romans  and  Indians 
were  confined  to  those  occasions  on  which  embassies  from 
Indian  princes  were  received  by  the  Roman  emperor  of  the 
day. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  this  trade  caused  serious  mis¬ 
givings  in  Rome.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek :  the  countries 
of  the  Far  East,  and  especially  China  and  India,  were  at 
least  as  well  supplied  as  the  Roman  Empire  with  those  com¬ 
modities  which  form  the  products  of  peaceful  industry.  The 
demand  for  goods  was  therefore  one-sided,  and  in  satisfying 
it  the  Romans  were  imposing  on  themselves  an  adverse  trade 
balance  resulting  in  a  chronic  drain  on  the  economic  resources 


Stucco  head  from  Taxila  showing  a  marked  Roman  influence 


{By  courtesy  IsMEO) 

of  the  empire.  In  order  to  pay  for  their  imported  luxuries,  the 
Romans  were  obliged  to  export  to  the  East  large  quantities 
of  the  precious  metals,  especially  gold.  Other  exports,  such 
as  Arretine  ware  and  Greek  wines,  can  have  served  to  balance 
a  small  portion  of  the  trade  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  evidence  of  archaeology  supports  this  view.  Roman 
objects  brought  to  light  in  southern  India  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  coins,  especially  those  of  the  earlier  emperors,  with 
some  Arretine  ware  and  Roman  amphorae.  The  remains  of  a 
Roman  warehouse  excavated  by  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler  at 
Arikamedu,  near  Pondicherry,  prove  that  merchants  from  the 
Roman  Empire  had  established  themselves  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast.  In  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  excavations  at  Taxila  and 
Begram  and  in  other  localities  have  revealed  storehouses  con¬ 
taining  Roman  lamps  and  statuettes,  and  other  objects  which 
were  treasured  probably  on  account  of  their  artistic  worth. 

What  influence  had  this  commerce  with  the  Roman 
Empire  on  Indian  life  and  culture?  From  the  economic  point 


of  view  the  exchange  was  advantageous  to  the  Indians.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  repeatedly  sent  embassies-  to 
the  Roman  court  with  the  object  of  maintaining  the  connec¬ 
tion. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  cultural  influences,  certain 
distinctions  must  be  drawn.  First,  there  is  the  distinction 
between  northern  and  southern  India.  The  Dravidian  peoples 
in  the  south  were  very  different  racially  from  the  descendants 
of  the  Aryan  invaders  in  the  north,  and  were  probably  on 
this  account  less  receptive  of  cultural  influences  from  the 
West.  From  all  that  has  been  discovered  up  to  date  it  would 
appear  that  the  cultural  life  of  southern  India  remained  un¬ 
affected  by  this  commerce  with  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the 
north,  in  what  is  now  Pakistan,  and  in  Afghanistan,  it  was 
otherwise ;  but  before  considering  the  question  of  possible 
western  influence  on  the  great  Indian  art  of  the  Gandhara 
school,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  another  very  important  dis¬ 
tinction,  that  between  purely  Roman  art  and  the  Hellenistic 
art  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  in  which  Roman  art  merged. 
Hellenistic  art  is  predominantly  Greek  art.  It  is  perhaps  less 
abstract,  more  individualistic,  than  the  Greek  art  of  the 
Periclean  Age ;  it  reflects  the  life  of  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  under  the  Roman  Empire ;  but  it  is  still  fundamentally 
Greek,  and  its  products  are  mainly  the  work  of  Greek  artists. 

Between  the  Greek  and  the  Aryan  inhabitant  of  the 
Punjab  of  two  thousand  years  ago  there  existed  an  instinctive 
sympathy,  which  may  have  been  due,  at  least  in  part,  to 
racial  affinity.  To  either  of  them  the  Roman  would  have 
appeared  as  an  efficient  and  ruthless  barbarian. 

In  contrast  with  the  severely  practical  Roman,  both 
Greek  and  Indian  tended  to  cultivate  the  theoretical  and 
spiritual  side  of  life ;  the  results  were  Greek  philosophy  and 
Indian  religion.  In  mathematics  the  Greek  yields  pride  of 
place  to  none  but  the  Indian.  The  doctrine  of  reincarnation, 
with  its  corollary,  the  rule  of  abstinence  from  animal  flesh, 
was  evolved,  apparently  independently,  in  Greece  and  India. 
Moreover,  the  genius  for  abstraction,  which  accounts  very 
largely  for  Indian  triumphs  in  the  held  of  mathematics,  is 
also  apparent  in  Indian  art,  and  especially  in  Indian  sculpture. 

Long  before  the  Roman  merchants  started  to  import  silk 
and  pepper  in  bulk,  Greek  and  Indian  had  met  and,  to  some 
extent,  mingled.  What  the  Romans  did  was  to  create  the  con¬ 
dition  in  the  Mediterranean  world  that  made  it  profitable  for 
the  Greek  merchant  of  Alexandria  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  Far  East,  as  a  result  of  which  objects  of  Hellenistic  art 
found  their  way  into  Afghanistan  and  north-west  India.  To 
say  that  these  contacts  influenced  to  some  extent  the  Indian 
art  of  the  Gandhara  period  is  doubtless  correct.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  not  only  was  the  ground 
suitable  for  the  seed,  it  had  also  been  well  prepared  for  it  in 
advance.  Given  the  racial  and  temperamental  affinity  between 
Greek  and  Aryan  Indian,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascribe 
with  certainty  any  particular  trend  in  Indian  art  to  western 
influences  of  the  Hellenistic  age,  especially  in  view  of  the  long 
previous  association  of  both  races  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
Punjab. 

The  chief  gifts  bestowed  by  Rome  on  the  peoples  brought 
within  her  orbit  were:  political  organisation,  law  and  order, 
roads,  aqueducts,  bridges  and  the  Pax  Romana.  These  she 
could  bring  only  in  the  wake  of  her  victorious  legions,  whose 
advance  was  stayed  on  the  Euphrates.  In  the  domain  of  art 
her  function,  in  the  East  even  more  than  in  the  West,  was  to 
act  as  intermediary  in  passing  on  the  rich  heritage  of  Greece. 
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FLY  DEM 

STOP-OVER  ROUTES 


Planning  to  visit  Europe  ?  Then  why  not  stop-off  en  route 
and  visit  the  great  cities  and  gay  resorts  you  have  always 
wanted  to  see.  When  you  reach  the  bea  network,  fly  on  by 
superb  bea  viscount  or  Elizabethan  airliner.  You  can  stop-off 
anywhere  on  bea  routes,  and  fly  on  next  day,  next  week  ... 
whenever  you  like  and  see  somewhere  else.  Or  you  may  prefer 

to  make  your  return  journey  a  stop-over  ; 

tour  on  your  way  to  rejoin  your  ship 
or  transcontinental  plane. 


It’s  a  great  idea  .  .  .  especially  when  your  through  air  ticket 
costs  you  no  more  whether  you  fly  direct  or  stop-over  as  you  go. 


BEA  links  LONDON  with  over  50  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe^ 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  including: — 

PARIS  •  NICE  ■  BRUSSELS  ■  VIENNA  ’  AMSTEROAM  '  OSLO 


For  full  details  of  BEA  stop-over  facilities  and  reservations,  contact  your 
local  Travel  Agent  or  BEA  General  Sales  Agents;  BEA  Offices  in  Europe 
or  BEA,  Dorlcmd  Hall,  20  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.t 
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ECONOMIC  SECTION 


MALAYA’S  TRADE  WITH  BRITAIN 


By  V.  Wolpert 


^HE  Chairman  of  the  Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  H.  F.  Clements,  stressed  in  his  review  of  trade  in  1955, 
that  the  year  had  ended  with  a  favourable  visible  trade 
balance  for  Malaya  of  nearly  $(Malayan)334.5  million,  and 
that  the  total  trade  was  the  highest  since  1951,  and  the  second 
highest  ever.  He  warned  that  “we  must  stop  alarming  our 
friends  and  neighbours  and  assure  them  of  security  and  ser¬ 
vice  for  which  they  look  and  by  which  ,we  live.” 

Malaya’s  total  imports  were  valued  at  $3,821.9  million 
and  total  exports  at  $4,156.3  million  in  1955.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  1956  the  total  trade  continued  to  expand  and 
the  imports  reached  the  value  of  $1,045.8  million  and  the 
exports  $1,099.5  million,  again  showing  a  favourable  trade 
balance  although  the  increase  of  imports  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  exports.  Malaya  is  an  important  dollar  earner  for  the 
sterling  area,  and  during  1955  the  imports  from  the  dollar 
area  were  valued  at  $90.4  million  (US  73.8  million,  Canada 
8.1  million  and  the  rest  of  the  dollar  area  9.5  million)  as 
against  the  exports  to  the  value  of  $882.2  million  (US  723.4 


1954 

1955 

1955 

1956 

(the  whole  year) 

(first  4  months) 

UK  imports  from  Singapore 

24.7 

57.7 

10.7 

14.7 

from  Fed.  of  Malaya  27.6 

47.6 

13.6 

19.6 

UK  exports  to  Singapore 

34.9 

38.1 

12.8 

14.2 

to  Fed.  of  Malaya 

30.6 

35.4 

12.1 

13.5 

(all  figures  in  million  £) 

The  confidence  in  the  high  level  trade  with  Malaya  and 
other  Far  East  countries  and  the  possibility  of  its  further  increase 
found  its  expression  in  the  expanded  services  offered  since  June 
by  the  P  &  O  Company.  Three  sailings  to  the  Far  East  com¬ 
prising  one  passenger  ship  and  two  fast  cargo  ships,  take  place 
from  London  each  month,  instead  of  two  as  before.  The 
scheduled  round-trip  of  the  cargo  ships  has  been  cut  from  168 
days  to  140.  The  improved  voyage  times  are,  from  London  to 
Penang  22  days,  to  Port  Swettenham  ’25  days,  and  to  Singapore 
28  days.  The  full  impact  of  the  expanded  services  will  be  felt  in 
Malaya,  where  three  sailings  monthly  will  be  provided  to  cover 
all  ports.  Dates  of  loading  and  sailing  will  adhere  to  schedules 
and  the  shippers  of  Malayan  products  are  offered  an  improved 
service,  including  Singapore  to  London  24  days.  Port  Swettenham 
to  London  22  days.  The  new  P  &  O  service  provides  also  better 


LLOYDS  BANK 

handle  your 
Eastern  business 


The  Connaught  Brtdge  Power  Station  in  Malaya  which  the  Colonial 
Development  Corporation  helped  to  finance.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
80,000  kW 


The  Bank  undertakes 

every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business 
with  India,  Pakistan  and  Burma 


million,  Canada  92.3  million  and  the  rest  of  the  dollar  area 
66.5  million).  During  the  first  quarter  of  1956  the  imports 
from  the  US  increased  to  $47.9  million  and  those  from 
Canada  to  $4.6  million  worth,  while  the  value  of  the  exports 
to  the  US  amounted  to  $171.4  million  and  to  Canada  $21.5 
million. 


EASTERN  DEPARTMENT: 

34  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C2 


BRANCHES  OF  THE  BANK  IN  THE  EAST 


The  United  Kingdom  was  the  main  trading  partner  of 
Malaya  and  in  1955  Malaya’s  imports  from  the  UK  were 
valued  at  $690.5  million  and  the  exports  to  the  UK  at  $761.6 
million.  The  continuous  expansion  of  UK  trade  with  Malaya 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


INDIA  :  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Delhi, 

New  Delhi,  Amritsar  &  Darjeeling. 

PAKISTAN :  Karachi,  Lahore,  Rawalpindi, 
Chittagong,  Dacca  &  Khulna. 

KASHMIR  :  Srinagar.  Burma  :  Rangoon. 
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OF  DIRECT  INTEREST  TO  ALL 
EXPORTERS  —  IMPORTERS  —  MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING  &  FORWARDING  AGENTS 
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EXPAHD 

FAR  EAST  FREIGHT  SERVICES 

*  Augmented  Fleet  *  Three  sailings  monthly  from  London 
*  Direct  service  from  Scotland 
*  Faster  Voyages 


This  is  shipping  news  of  first  importance  to 
all  who  have  dealings  with  the  Far  East. 
Expanded  P  &  O  services  were  inaugurated 
in  June  offering  increased  frequency  of 
sailings  from  United  Kingdom  and  North 
European  ports,  shorter  transit  times  to 
and  from  Malaya,  Japan  and  China.  This 
will  mean  greatly  increased  capacity  for 

THESE  ARE 

■.«.  ■coaru'.  •.*.  ■CAaTHACE'. 

«.(.  ‘CANTON’.  ■.!.  ’CHUSAN’ 

Outwards London,  Southampton,  Bombay,  Colombo, 
Panang.  Singapore.  Hong  Kong. 

Homewards : —  Return  as  above  (except  Southampton) 
sa.  ‘CHUSAN’  extends  to  Japan  twice  yearly. 

S.S.  SUaAT’,  S.S.  ‘SHILLONG’, 
t.s.  ‘SINCAPOaE’,  S.S.  ‘SUNDA’ 

Outwards: —  Hamburg,  Rotterdam.  Antwerp,  Grange¬ 
mouth,  London,  Southampton — Penang.  Port  Swettenham, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Shanghai. 


cargo  outwards  and  homewards. 

Twelve  fast  ships  will  be  used  on  the 
services,  giving  three  sailings  monthly  from 
London,  and  including  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  P  &  O  Company  a  direct 
service  from  the  Scottish  port  of  Grange¬ 
mouth  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  One  of  the  new 
services  will  terminate  in  China. 

THE  ROUTES:- 

Homewards: —  Japan,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Port  Swettenham — Havre,  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam, 
Antwerp. 

m.v.  ‘SOMALI’,  m.v.  ‘SOUDAN’, 
m.*.  ‘SALSETTr.  m.v.  ‘SALMARA’ 

Outwards: — Hamburg,  Antwerp,  London,  Rotterdam,  Genoa 
—  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore.  Manila,  Taku  Bar,Tsingtao. 
m.v.  ‘SOUDAN’  extends  to  Japan  each  voyage. 
Homewards : —  Taku  Bar,  Tsingtao,  Singapore,  Port  Swet¬ 
tenham,  Penang — Genoa,  Marseilles  (‘SOMALI’  to  Havre), 
London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
m.v.  ‘SOUDAN’  omits  Genoa  and  Marseilles  homewards. 


Full  details  of  Sailings,  Schedules,  etc.,  will  be  forwarded  to  those  interested  from : — 

PaO  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.3.  AVENUE  80UU  14/16  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W.l.  WHITEHALL  4444 
ESCOMBE,  MrCRATH  &  COMPANY  LTD.,  4  LLOYD'S  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C.S.  ROYAL  0181 
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shipping  facilities  between  the  Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong  and 
China,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  north  European  ports  (in¬ 
cluding  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre). 


Malaya’s  Exports 

In  1955,  Malaya’s  exports  of  rubber  amounted  to  994,176 
long  tons,  of  which  236,846  tons  went  to  the  UK,  and  182,896 
tons  to  the  US.  Among  other  important  markets  were  France 
(88,568  tons).  West  Germany  (86,752  tons),  Japan  (71,359  tons), 
Italy  (53,209  tons).  The  following  table  of  UK  rubber  imports 
shows  (a)  the  predominance  of  imports  from  Malaya,  (b)  the  in¬ 
crease  of  UK  total  imports  and  imports  from  Malaya,  (c)  the 
reflection  of  increased  prices  on  the  value  of  imports: 


1954  1955 

Whole  Year 

Tons  £m.  Tons  £m. 


1956 

First  3  months 
Tons  £m. 


UK  total  imports  263,978  50.6  337,915  96.5  103,463  31.3 

including  from : 

Singapore  ...  84,126  15.1  104,043  29.9  28,917  9.1 

Fed.  of  Malaya  115,440  22.3  130,825  39.1  40,768  13.1 

After  lengthy  negotiations  the  embargo  on  rubber  sales  to 
China  has  been  partially  lifted  in  June  which  had  a  slight  upward 
trend  influence  on  the  prices  in  Malaya  and  in  Mincing  Lane. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  1955  Malaya’s 
imports  from  China  were  valued  at  $115.8  million  as  against 
Malaya’s  exports  to  China  to  the  value  of  only  $12.9  million,  and 


British  built  Merton  Overloaders  loading  overburden  into  Muirhill 
dumpers  during  stripping  and  clearing  operations  at  the  Gopeng  Tin 
Mines  in  Perak,  M^aya.  These  Merton  Overloaders,  which  are  now 
working  in  several  quarries  and  mines  in  Malaya,  are  cable 
operated  and  extremely  fast  and  simple.  With  J  cu.  yard  buckets 
and  loading  rate  of  3  to  4  buckets  per  minute  they  are  capable  of 
loading  at  the  rate  of  over  100  tons  per  hour.  The  power  unit  is  the 
standard  Fordson  diesel  tractor  unit  of  44  h.p. 


that  during  the  first  quarter  of  1956  they  amounted  to  $35.8 
million  and  $1.2  million  respectively. 

Malaya’s  exports  of  tin  (blocks,  ingots,  bars  and  slabs)  in¬ 
creased  from  61,750  tons  valued  at  $391.5  million  in  1953  to 
71,160  tons  valued  at  $432.9  million  in  1955,  and  the  1955  exports 
included  2,994  tons  to  the  UK  and  43,454  tons  to  the  US.  Durini 
the  first  quarter  of  1956  the  exports  amounted  to  18,345  tons  to 
the  value  of  $121  million,  including  996  tons  ($6.5  million)  to  tht 
UK,  and  8,498  tons  ($56.2  million)  to  America. 

Malaya’s  pineapple  industry  achieved  a  remarkable  rehabili¬ 
tation.  During  the  War  the  plantations  and  canneries  were 
destroyed  and  the  pre-war  customers  had  switched  over  their 
purchases  to  other  countries.  In  the  post-war  period  the  industry 
made  great  progress  in  all  fields,  namely  plantations,  canneria 
and  export  trade.  The  production  of  canned  pineapples  amounted 
to  1,089,000  cases  in  1955  as  against  749,800  cases  in  1953,  and 
reached  201,800  cases  during  the  first  2  months  of  1956  as  against 
105,300  cases  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955.  The 
exports  amounted  to  27,775  tons  valued  at  $29.1  million  in  1955 
as  against  21,559  tons  valued  at  $25.3  million  in  1954.  (The 
average  output  during  the  years  1934-38  was  66,(X)0  tons.)  The 
1955  exports  included  24,332  tons  to  the  UK  and  531  tons  to  West 
Germany.  The  two  canneries  which  have  juice  plants  also  in¬ 
creased  production.  The  production  increased  from  25,900  cases 
in  1954  to  39,200  cases  in  1955,  and  continued  to  rise  in  1956. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  quality  of  juice  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  in  1955  the  exports  amounted  to  nearly  22,000  cwl., 
including  2,067  cwt.  to  the  UK  and  11,504  cwt.  to  West  Germany. 

UK  Imports  from  Malaya 

The  following  list  shows  the  break-down  by  main  commodity 
groups  of  the  UK  imports  from  Malaya  during  the  first  4  months 
of  1956  (figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  value  of  imports  of  these 
goods  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1955):  fruits  and 
vegetables  £1,089,969  (1,040,799),  coffee  £4,292  (36),  tea  £242,868 
(776,401),  oil  seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels  £16,652  (83,426), 
rubber  £28,595,607  (18,789,526),  wood  £474,049  (382,985), 

metalliferous  ores  £105,290  (214,685),  miscellaneous  animal  and 
vegetable  crude  materials  £82,942  (105,174),  animal  and  vegetable 
oils,  fats,  etc.,  including  palm  oil  £1,904,231  (1,463,918),  chemicals 
including  starch  and  starch  preparations  £360,949  (425,491),  silver 
£75,607  (49,788),  non-ferrous  base  metals  £616,525  (281,829). 

UK  Exports  to  Malaya 

The  following  list  shows  the  value  of  UK  exports  to  Malays 
during  the  first  4  months  of  1956,  broken  down  by  groups  of 
exported  goods.  The  wide  variety  of  exported  products — capital 
and  consumer  goods — is  noteworthy,  and  shows  the  importance  of 
this  market  for  various  British  industries:  machinery  (other  than 
electric)  £2,860,063,  electric  machinery,  apparatus  etc.  £2,336,74.5, 
road  vehicles  £3,769,677,  railway  vehicles  £351,843,  ships  and  boats 
£161,132,  miscellaneous  non-metallic  manufactures,  includini 
cement  £668,136,  iron  and  steel  £1,307,714,  non-ferrous  base  metah 
£302,202,  manufactures  of  metal  £1.132.931.  sanitary,  plumbin|. 
heating  fixtures,  pre-fabs,  etc.  £466,368,  scientific  instruments 
optical  goods,  watches,  etc.  £288,139,  meat  products  £324,920,  dairy 
products  £725,933,  cereals,  etc.  £282,976,  sugar  and  sugar  prepara¬ 
tions  £1,401,248,  cocoa  preparations  and  chocolate  £242,938. 
beverages  £184,983,  tobacco  and  manufactures  thereof  £3,121,57), 
.petroleum  products  £217,455,  chemicals  £2,655,093,  rubber  manu¬ 
factures  £878,874,  products  of  the  paper  industry  £229,382,  woollei 
industry’s  products  £71,051,  cotton  industry’s  products  £565,821 
synthetic  fibre  yarns  and  fabrics  £115,691,  miscellaneous  textik 
manufactures  £509,791,  clothing,  footwear,  etc.  £314,033. 

In  connection  with  building  activities  and  general  develop¬ 
ment  (including  industrial)  in  Malaya,  there  are  further  possi¬ 
bilities  for  Malaya’s  increased  imports.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Malaya  will  continue  to  be  able  to  sell  her  products  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  that  sufficient  capital,  local  and  foreign,  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  investment  to  assure  further  development  of  this 
market. 
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OVERSEA-CHINESE  BANKIHG 
CORPORATION  LIMITED 


(Incorporettd  In  Slnqapora) 


Authorised  Capital 
Issued  and  Fully  Paid 
General  Reserve 
Total  Resources  exceed 


$40,000,000 

$10,000,000 

$17,000,000 

$308,000,000 


Head  OfRce; 

CHINA  BUILDING,  CHULIA  STREET 
SINGAPORE 

Telegraphic  address:  "  Oversea  " 

Branches  all  over  Singapore,  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Sarawak,  Indonesia,  Burma  and 
Hong  Kong 

Correspondents  and  Agents  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world,  providing 
a  complete  international  banking  service 

All  kinds  of  Exchange  and  Banking 
Business  transacted 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  MILLIONS 
IN  ASIA.  PLEASE  CONSULT  US 
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MALAYAN 

PINEAPPLE 


The  Malayan  Pineapple  Industry 
is  vigorously  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  and  exports,  and  constantly 
improving  the  quality  and 
grading  of  its  well  known  canned 
pineapple  and  pineapple  juice. 


Enquiries  to: 

UNTRAL  BOARD  OF 
MNEAPPLE  PACKERS  (1953)  MAUYA 

ROOM  21,  2'*°  FLOOR,  BANR  OF  CHINA  RUHIIHK 
BATTFRY  ROAD 
SRKAPORe,  1 


KEY  TO 
IKDUSTRY 


A  Tudor  chest  key,  typical  of  the  16th  Ceiaury  and 
made  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  ( ISI0~IS47). 
The  key  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  design  aru! 
finish  over  those  made  d^ing  the  reign  of  his 
predecessor. 


The  development  of  steel  made  possible  the 
growth  of  civilisation  itself.  For  steel  is  the 
key  to  the  good  things  of  life  as  well  as  to 
the  necessities ;  as  essential  to  the  maker  of 
the  precision  watch  as  to  the  bridge-builder. 
Haliamshire  high-grade  Alloy  and  Carbon 
steels  serve  a  multitude  of  industries  in  many 
ways. 


No.  13 


allamstec 


Manufacturers  j  ot 

ALLOY  AND  SPECIAL  CARBON  STEELS 
BARS  •  SHEETS  •  PLATES  •  WIRE  RODS 

THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  &  FILE  CO.  LTD.,  SHEFFIELD,  3, 
ENGLAND  Phone:  Sheffield  24304  (7  lines)  Crams:  Halhunsteel.  Sheffield 


STRAITS  STEAMSHIP 
CO.  LTD. 

OCEAN  BUILDING,  SINGAPORE 

REGULAR  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER 
SERVICES  BETWEEN  MALAYAN  PORTS 
AND 

BURMA  N.  BORNEO  INDONESIA 

SIAM  SARAWAK  CAMBODIA 

BRUNEI 


tmPORTAMT  Source  of 

Information  for  Busineasmen 


^EAST-WEST  COMMEBCET 

A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  track  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  Weal. 
Yearly  Subscription:  £S  5s.  Od. 

Trial  Pericxl  of  6  months:  £2  12$.  6d. 
Published  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

SS  Paddington  Street,  London,  W  I 
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PAKISTAN’S  NEW  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN 


^HE  draft  of  Pakistan’s  new  Five  Year  Plan  was  recently 
released  by  the  Planning  Board,  which  was  set  up  in  1953 
by  the  Government  with  a  staff  of  both  Pakistani  and  foreign 
experts.  The  Government  have  invited  criticism  of  the  Plan 
from  members  of  the  public,  trades  unions,  political  parties 
and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  any  necessary  amendments 
will  be  made  during  the  next  three  months. 

The  Plan  envisages  a  20  f)ercent  increase  in  Pakistan’s 
national  income  by  1960.  The  implementation  is  estimated 
to  cost  Rs.  11,600  million  with  anticipated  expenditure  in  the 
public  sector  at  Rs.8,000  million  and  Rs.3,600  million  in  the 
private  sector.  Allowing  for  a  1\  percent  increase  in 
Pakistan’s  population  in  five  years  the  per  capita  income  is 
expected  to  go  up  by  12  percent. 

The  main  items  of  expenditure  in  the  public  sector  are 
Village  Aid  (Rs.243  million).  Agriculture  (Rs.886  million). 
Water  and  Power  Development  (Rs.2,601  million),  Industry 
(Rs.  1,076  million).  Transport  and  Communications  (Rs.  1,642 
million).  Housing  and  Settlements  (Rs.771  million).  Education 
(Rs.581  million).  Health  (Rs.287  million).  Social  Welfare 
(Rs.33  million).  Labour  and  Employment  (Rs.l6  million). 
The  private  sector  programme  of  Rs.3,600  million  is  con¬ 
cerned  largely  with  Industry  (30  percent).  Housing  (25 
percent),  and  Agriculture,  Trade,  Transport  etc.  (45  percent). 

Financing  the  Plan 

The  Board  estimates  that  during  the  five  years  covered 
by  the  Plan,  domestic  savings  totalling  Rs.7,400  million  can 
be  mobilised,  that  is,  Rs.  1,500  million  public  savings  and 
Rs.5,900  million  private  savings.  This  leaves  a  deficit  of 
Rs.4,200  million,  of  which  Rs.400  million  are  expected  to  be 
covered  by  foreign  investment.  The  Planning  Board  hopes 
that  foreign  loans  and  aids  will  be  available  for  the  balance 
of  Rs.3,800  million. 

Development  Priorities 

Top  priority  is  given  to  Village  Aid  and  to  Agriculture. 
About  one  third  of  public  seaor  expenditure  is  to  be 
primarily  devoted  to  Village  Aid,  land  reclamation  and 
drainage.  Industry  and  power  claim  about  27  percent  of 
public  expenditure  in  addition  to  the  large  industrial  invest¬ 
ment  programme  in  the  private  sector.  Transport  and  com¬ 
munications  account  for  about  one  fifth  of  total  public 
expenditure,  and  social  services  a  further  one  fifth. 

Foreign  Exchange 

Requirements  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  Plan’s  imple¬ 
mentation  are  estimated  at  Rs.5,3(X)  million,  Rs.3,4(X)  million 
from  the  public  and  Rs.l,9(X)  from  the  private  sector.  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  total  foreign  exchange  earnings  are  expected  to  be  about 
Rs.  10,140  million  during  the  Plan  period  and  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  consumer  goods,  raw  materials,  defence  and 
other  non-development  imports  at  about  Rs.9,140  million, 
leaving  about  Rs. 1,000  million  available  for  development. 

Export  earnings  are  expected  to  rise  by  about  Rs.400 


million  during  the  five  year  period,  and  at  the  same  time 
requirements  for  imports  of  essential  consumer  goods,  raw 
materials  and  fuels  will  drop  with  the  expansion  of  local 
production.  These  imports  are  expected  to  drop  by  Rs.lOO 
million  and  the  Board  is  optimistic  about  the  country’s 
foreign  exchange  position,  since  it  considers  that  by  1960 
about  Rs.500  million  per  annum  will  be  available  for  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  country’s  own  earnings  and  that  this  upward 
trend  will  continue. 

Agricultural  Development 

The  Board  have  provided  a  reserve  of  Rs.  1,000  million 
for  East  Pakistan  for  productive  programmes  still  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  flood  control  and  irrigation  work.  For  West 
Pakistan  there  is  a  reserv'e  of  Rs.lOO  million  for  productive 
schemes  for  the  Tribal  Areas,  Baluchistan  and  other  less 
developed  regions. 

The  Village  Aid  programme  aiming  at  increasing  the 
incomes  of  the  rural  people  and  providing  them  with  more 
amenities  is  to  be  carried  out  mainly  by  the  villagers  them¬ 
selves  in  cooperation  with  trained  workers.  During  the  Plan 
period  about  a  quarter  of  the  rural  population  will  be  covered 
by  Village  Aid  development  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  the 
number  of  trained  village  workers  will  be  5,000.  In  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Plan’s  basic  target  is  a  secure  food  supply  and  a 
substantial  beginning  towards  a  more  diversified  and  more 
valuable  agricultural  output.  The  Board  stress  the  need  for 
maintaining  a  balance  between  agriculture  and  industry  by 
stimulating  agricultural  progress  rather  than  by  curtailing 
industrial  development. 

The  total  expenditure  on  agricultural  development  in 
the  public  sector  is  estimated  at  Rs.886  million.  This  is 
divided  between  crop  breeding  and  seed  schemes,  increasing 
the  use  of  chemical  fertilisers,  the  colonisation  of  new  areas 
and  the  control  of  pests  and  diseases.  An  Agricultural  Bank 
is  to  be  established  and  Rs.95  million  provided  for  rural 
credit  and  Rs.l2  million  for  the  consolidation  of  land  hold¬ 
ings.  Fisheries  are  allocated  Rs.28  million  for  the  promotion 
of  cooperative  societies,  mechanisation  of  craft,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  fish  markets  and  harbours.  Livestock  and  cattle 
breeding  are  included  in  the  plan  for  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment,  and  cattle  breeding  farms,  veterinary  hospitals,  mobile 
dispensaries  and  milk  supply  schemes  are  envisaged.  The 
need  for  land  reform  is  stressed  and  ceilings  on  the  owner¬ 
ship  are  recommended  by  the  Board,  varying  according  to 
the  type  of  land.  To  prevent  the  fragmentation  of  holdings, 
the  Board  have  recommended  that  the  Government  should 


ASPHALT  AND  OI1..S — Producers,  Refiners  and  Exporters 
of  Road  and  Paving  Asphalts,  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Diesel 
Oil,  and  Lubricating  Oils.  Shipments  either  drum  or  bulk. 
We  manufacture  our  own  drums  and  operate  our  own  bulk 
oil  marine  terminal. 

EDGINGTON  OIL  REFINERIES,  INC. 

2400  E.  Artesia  Blvd.,  Long  Beach  5,  California,  U.S.A. 
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fix  the  minimum  size  for  economic  holdings  and  land  falling 
below  this  would  then  be  re-allocated. 

By  1960  it  is  estimated  that  in  West  Pakistan  2,500,000 
acres  of  new  land  will  be  brought  under  irrigation,  improved 
water  supply  provided  for  another  2,700,000  acres  and  about 
560,000  acres  of  land  reclaimed.  In  East  Pakistan  another 
400,000  acres  will  be  brought  under  winter  irrigation  and 
about  1,500,000  acres  improved  by  drainage  and  flood 
control.  Power  development  schemes  are  expected  to  increase 
installed  capacity  from  280,000  kW.  to  860,000  kW,  and 
annual  use  per  capita  from  7  to  23  units. 

TniiMport 

The  programme  for  railways  is  mainly  one  of  re¬ 
habilitation  but  provision  is  made  for  100  locomotives,  600 
carriages  and  6,000  wagons,  some  of  the  latter  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  Pakistan.  The  construaion  of  some  1,800  miles 
of  new  roads  and  the  improvement  of  2,000  miles  of  existing 
roads  is  also  envisaged. 

Education  and  Social  Services 

In  education,  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  improving 
the  quality  of  primary,  secondary  and  university  education 
and  on  the  expansion  of  facilities  for  training  in  either  the 
technical  or  professional  fields.  Several  training  colleges  for 
teachers  are  to  be  opened,  and  polytechnics,  and  industrial 
colleges  are  to  be  established.  The  Board  consider  that  a 
system  of  universal  primary  education  is  imperative,  but  in 
view  of  the  cost  and  the  shortage  of  trained  teachers  they  do 
not  expect  this  to  materialise  for  at  least  20  years. 


NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  PAKISTAN 

(Incorporated  under  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan  Ordi¬ 
nance,  No.  XIX  of  1949,  and  sponsored  by  the  Government 
of  Pakistan.  The  liability  of  members  is  limited). 
ESTABLISHED  1949 

President  Hoshang  Dinshaw 

Managing  Director  A.  Muhajir 

Government  Director  Mumtaz  Hasan 

*  *  * 

Authorised  Capital . Pak.  Rs.  6,00,00,000. 

Issued  &  Subscribed . Pak.  Rs.  6,00,00,000. 

Paid-up  . Pak.  Rs.  1,50,00,000. 

Reserve  Fund  (31.12.55)  .  .  .  Pak.  Rs.  65,00,0(X). 

Deposits  (31.12.55) . Pak.  Rs.  40,18,50,000. 

*  e  * 

61  branches,  and  also  sub-branches,  throughout  Pakistan. 
Foreign  branches  at  Calcutta  (India)  and  D'Jeddah 
(Saudi  Arabia). 

Foreign  Correspondents  in  leading  business  centres 
throughout  the  world. 

Banking  business  of  every  description  transacted. 

e  *  * 

Head  Office:  VICTORIA  ROAD,  KARACHI 
Local  Principal  Offices:  KARACHI  -  LAHORE  -  DA<XA 
London  Office:  20  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON,  E.C.3 
London  Manager:  J.  L.  Tomlinson 


An  expenditure  of  Rs.287  million  is  estimated  for  healtk  | 
projects.  The  highest  priority  is  for  preventive  measures,  in- 
eluding  malaria  and  tuberculosis  control,  medical  educatioe 
and  maternity  and  child  welfare  work.  The  building  and 
expanding  of  hospitals,  and  dispensaries,  research  work,  in¬ 
creasing  the  num^r  of  doctors  and  extending  school  health 
services  are  all  advocated. 

Oil  Search  in  Pakistan 

Agreement  was  signed  on  May  26  in  Karachi  between 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  and  Shell  (The  Shell  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pakistan  Limited)  under  which  an  operating  com¬ 
pany,  Pakistan  Shell  Oil  (Dompany  Limited,  will  be  formed 
to  carry  out  an  extensive  search  for  oil  over  an  area  of  somt 
10,000  square  miles  in  West  Pakistan  and  an  area  of  similar 
size  in  East  Pakistan.  Petroleum  Development  of  Pakistan 
Limited,  a  company  to  be  owned  wholly  by  Pakistan  private 


capital,  will  hold  25  percent  of  the  shares  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  the  remaining  75  percent  being  held  by  Shell. 

The  Agreement  provides  that,  in  the  event  of  oil  being 
produced  in  commercial  quantities,  profits  arising  from  the 
venture  will  be  shared  equally  with  the  Government  of 
Pakistan.  The  exploration  programme  is  planned  to  lead  iq> 
to  the  drilling  of  the  first  deep  test  well  possibly  towards  the 
end  of  1957.  It  is  planned  to  train  Pakistan  nationals  in  all 
phases  of  work  associated  with  the  search  for  oil. 

Shell  has  appointed  Mr.  M.  S.  Lush  as  Chief  Represen¬ 
tative  for  this  project,  and  Mr.  C.  MacKay,  who  has  already 
carried  out  preliminary  investigations  over  the  areas  to  be 
prospected,  will  be  Technical  Manager.  Administrative  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  Karachi  and  there  will  be  base  camps  in 
both  East  and  West  Pakistan.  The  appointment  of  technical 
staff,  who  will  draw  on  Shell’s  world  wide  experience  in  oil¬ 
fields  and  exploration  areas,  has  already  begun. 

All  available  geological  data  are  being  reviewed  and 
aerial  photographs  of  the  concession  areas  are  being  closely 
studied.  It  is  expected  that  staff  and  equipment  will  start 
moving  into  Pakistan  this  month  so  that  exploration  can  start 
as  soon  as  conditions  become  favourable  in  the  autumn. 
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For  all  Your  Problems  of  India's 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  BANK 

Export  and  Import 

*  OVERSEAS  OFFICES  * 

New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  London, 
Hamburg,  Alexandria,  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Karachi,  Hong  Kong. 

read 

‘THE  INDIAN  EXPORTER 

and  the  Indian  Importer*' 

Widely  circulated  monthly 

’*  DOMESTIC  OFFICES  • 

IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE  IN  THIS  JOURNAL 

Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Nagoya,  Osaka,  Kobe 
and  other  Main  Cities  in  Japan 

For  details  write  to : 

The  Editor,  12  Fort  Chambers,  Hamam  Street 
Bombay  1  (India) 

THE  BANK 

OF 

TOKYO,  LTD. 

FIRE  BRICKS 

SHINAGAWA  FIRE  BRICK  CO.  LTD. 

8%  .MARUNOUCHI  BLDG^  CHIYODA-KU,  TOKYO, 

HEAD  OFFICE:  NIHOMBASHI,  TOKYO,  JAPAN 

JAPAN 

The  I^argcst  and  Oldest  Fire  Brick  Maker  and  Supplier 

*  Affiliate  ♦ 

in  Japan. 

THE  BANK  OF  TOKYO  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Only  Best  Qualities  for  Iron  &  Steel  Furnaces,  Boilers, 
Cement  Rotary  Kilns,  Paper  &  Pulp  Smelters  and 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Gardena 

Diltesters  etc. 

*  Subsidiary  ♦ 

RITEX  produced  under  technical  co-operation  with 

THE  BANK  OF  TOKYO  TRUST  CO. 

Grefco,  U.S.  is  the  most  improved  basic  quality  ever 
used  in  the  world. 
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DURGAPUR  STEEL  PROJECT 


^HIS  month  an  Indian  Government  delegation  is  due  to 
arrive  in  London  to  finalise  the  “  broad  agreement  ”  which 
was  concluded  in  Delhi  in  February  between  the  Indian 
Government  and  a  British  consortium  for  the  construction  of 
a  steel  plant  at  Durgapur,  West  Bengal. 

After  the  final  signing  of  this  agreement,  three  steel  plants 
will  be  constructed  for  the  Indian  Government  with  technical 
assistance  by  outside  countries.  Technical  help  for  the  plant 
at  Rourkela  will  be  supplied  by  the  West  German  concern, 
Krupp-Demag,  that  for  the  Bhilai  plant  is  to  come  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  plant  at  Durgapur  will  be  built  by  the 
British  ISCON  consortium — Indian  Steelworks  Construction 
Company  Ltd.,  formed  in  London  with  Sir  Cyril  Jones  as 
chairman. 

The  Durgapur  plant  is  to  have  an  output  capacity  of 
approx.  1 .5  million  ingot  tons  of  steel  per  annum  (about  the 
same  capacity  is  being  planned  for  each  of  the  other  two 
plants),  and  according  to  the  Indian  Minister  Krishnamachari 
the  Durgapur  Works  will  produce  annually  300,000  tons  of 
foundry  grade  pig-iron,  and  790,000  tons  of  medium  struc¬ 
tural,  blooms  and  billets  for  forging,  billets  for  re-rollers, 
wheels,  tyres  and  axles  and  sleepers.  The  Minister  declared 
in  the  Indian  Parliament  on  March  13  that  the  steel  melting 
and  rolling  capacity  could  be  increased  by  25  per  cent  with 
relatively  minor  additions  to  the  plant. 

The  cost  of  the  Durgapur  steel  plant  is  estimated  at 
approximately  £76  million,  of  which  about  £50  million  will  be 


spent  on  equipment,  plant  and  materials  to  be  imported  into 
India,  while  the  rest  of  the  amount  would  be  spent  during  the 
construction  in  India  itself.  The  ISCON  consortium  consisti 
of  several  prominent  UK  firms  of  the  steel  plant,  construc¬ 
tional  steelwork,  electrical  and  other  industries —  all  of  them 
with  a  high  reputation  for  first-class  work.  This  consortium 
with  the  support  of  some  London  banks  is  to  provide  a  credit 
of  £11.5  million,  while  the  UK  Government^th rough  the 
Export  Credits  Guarantee  Department — agreed  to  provide  an 
additional  credit  of  £15  million.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  instance 
of  a  complete  plant  of  such  magnitude  being  erected  by  a 
British  consortium  with  credit  granted  by  the  UK  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  this  should  happen  is  some  indication  of  the  im¬ 
portance  both  Government  and  industry  attach  to  this  project 

The  February  “  broad  agreement  ”  was  concluded  after 
hard  bargaining,  and  the  Jndian  negotiators  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  agreed  terms,  including  the  fixing  of  certain 
prices  irrespective  of  possible  increases  of  materials  and  labour 
cost  during  the  process  of  construction.  The  main  differences 
with  the  other  two  steel  agreements  are  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Rourkela  project  the  West  German  partners  act  as  consultants 
and,  therefore,  receive  a  specified  fee ;  with  Bhilai,  the  Russians 
supply  the  equipment  and  instal  it  but  do  not  build  the  actual 
plant,  while  in  Durgapur  ISCON  do  not  receive  the  con 
sultants'  fee  and  have  to  build  the  plant,  in  addition  to  supply 
ing  the  equipment  and  installing  it. 

(Continued  at  foot  of  page  46) 
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CHEMtXClA&W 


GUARANTEED 

SPECIFICATION 

PACKAGES 

Hydrofluoric  acid 

40%  or  48% 

Non  Volatile  Matter 

.0005% 

Polythtnt 

Chloride  (Cf.) 

.0002% 

Containers 

Sulphate  (SO4) 

.0002% 

of 

Silica  (SiOt) 

.1% 

1  lb.  to  5  gall. 

Heavy  Metals  (Pb) 

.0002% 

capacity 

Iron  (Fe) 

.0002% 

THE  FINEST  REAGENT  QUALITY 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID 

BEING  MADE  TODAY 


Manufactured  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  Companies  in  the 
worid  in  Fluorine  Chemistry,  we 
would  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  your  requirements 
for  these  acids  and  also  for  any  of 
our  extensive  range  of  inorganic 
Fluorides. 


JAMESWILKINSON&SONLID 

TINSLEY  PARK  ROAD  •  SHEFFIELD  *9 

Phone  412  08  (3  lines)  Grams  :  “Chemicals  Sheffield  “ 
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SampU  Fair  including  an  offer  of  technical  consumer  goods 

Information  and  Fair  Identity  Cards 
can  be  obtained  from 


Leipzig  Fair  Agency  in  Great  Britain, 

127  Oxford  Street.  Ixindon,  W.l 

The  Kabul  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Bagh-e-Amumi,  Kabul 

Pakistan  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

786  Napier  Road,  Karachi 

Pakistan  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

23  Mason  Narsingdas  Building,  The  Mall.  I.ahore 

Leipzig  Fair  Agency  in  India, 

Mustafa  Building,  3rd  Floor, 
Pherozeshah  Mehta  Road, 

Fort,  Bombay 

Union  of  Burma  Chamber  of  Cpmmerce. 
74/86  MG.  Taulay  Street,  Rangoon 

Perwakilan  Pekanraja  Leipzig, 

Djalan  Tjiasem  8a,  Djakarta 

Leipzig  Fair  Agency  in  Australia, 
P.O.B.15,  Caulfield,  S.E.5,  Melbourne 

Wellington  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Dominion  Building,  Box  1473,  Wellin^on 
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THE  STEEL  LINK 


in 

Far  Eastern  Markets 

The  East  offers  European  manufacturers  vast  and 
varied  markets  in  most  branches  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

We  know  these  markets  through  and  through  be¬ 
cause  with  over  8o  years*  experience  of  trading  in 
the  East,  Steel  Brothers  organisation  is  today 
responsible  for  the  shipping  and  marketing  of  many 
tons  of  merchandise  aimually.  Through  our  world¬ 
wide  network  of  subsidiary  and  associate  companies 
we  are  in  an  exception^  position  to  promote  trade 
development  and  offer  manufacturers  a  representa¬ 
tion  second  to  none. 


STEEL  BROTHERS 

AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


^  ISTABLISHID  ItTt 

Head  Office  : 

24-2B  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  EC3 

Ttitphant ;  TiUt^aeu : 

SUMUOM  HOUa  09Sa  stbil  stocx  umdon 

Branches,  Subsidiaries  and  Associates  in  : 

LEBANON 
PAKISTAN,  lAST 
PAKISTAN,  WBST 
SIAM 
SYRIA 

TANGANYIKA 
UGANDA 


ADRN 

BURMA 

ITALY 

CANADA 

JAPAN 

CEYLON 

JORDAN 

CYFRCS 

KENYA 

HONG  KONG 

KUWAIT 

INDIA 
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THOMAS  BURNLEY  &  SONS  Ltd. 

GOMERSAL,  nr.  LEEDS,  England 

Established  1752 


WOOLCOMBERS 

AND 

TOPMAKERS 

French  and  Noblecombed 

WORSTED  SPINNERS 

White  and  Coloured 
English  and  Continental  Systems 

DYERS 

EXPORTERS  TO  AU  MARKETS 


GERARDSON  LIMITED 

are  reliable  top-makers,  specialising  in  qualities 
58's  —  70's,  both  Schlumberger  Drycombed  and 
Noble  Oilcombed. 

CUMBERLAND  WORKS, 
CEMETERY  ROAD,  BRADFX)RD  8. 

TELEGRAMS:  GERTOPS  BRADFORD, 
TELEPHONE:  BRADFORD  46371-2-3. 
TELEX:  BRADFORD  51233. 


JOHN  RHODES  SONS  S  CO  (BED)  LTD 

22/26 

ST.  JOHN'S  STREET 

BRADFORD 

EXPORTERS 

BUYING 

OF 

AND 

TOPS 

SHIPPING 

TO  ALL 

BROKERS 

OVERSEAS 

AUSTRALIA  AND 

MARKETS 

NEW  ZEALAND 

WOOL  AIDS  KOREA 

l^OREA’S  wool  textile  industry,  which  came  to  a  virtual 
standstill  during  the  Korean  war,  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  recovery.  Last  year  South  Korea  bought  all  its  re¬ 
quirements  of  wool  from  Australia.  The  total  value  of  these 
purchases — made  with  funds  provided  by  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Rehabilitation  Administration — was  $2,000,000.  This 
was  equal  to  Australia’s  contribution  to  Korean  aid. 

This  year.  South  Korea  is  reported  to  be  purchasing  a 
total  of  6()0,0001b.  of  wool  tops  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
Hong  Kong  currency  the  transaction  is  estimated  at  three 
million  dollars.  The  tops  are  to  be  purchased  through  the 
usual  Hong  Kong  trade  channels.  To  facilitate  this,  letters  of 
credit  amounting  to  $2  million  are  being  granted  through 
appropriations  by  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration, 
while  the  remaining  one  million  will  be  granted  through 
allotments  by  the  authorities  in  Pusan. 

To  aid  Korea’s  wool  textile  industry,  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  has  reported  a  first  step  in  a 
$1,250,000  programme.  This  is  the  arrival  in  South  Korea  of 
machinery  for  two  new  plants  which  are  to  be  used  in  a 
dyeing  and  finishing  mill  for  woollens  and  worsteds,  and  in  a 
worsted  spinning  mill.  In  addition,  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  is  to  procure  for  Korean  mills  $3 
million  worth  (about  1,700,0001b.)  of  wool  tops. 

Korea’s  wool  textile  industry  was  comparatively  small 
before  the  war,  the  mills’  chief  demand  being  for  crossbred 
wools.  These,  too,  were  purchased  from  Australia.  Two  of  the 
chief  items  produced  were  wool  scarves  and  gloves  which 
served — as  they  do  today — as  a  protection  against  the  bitter 
cold  that  grips  the  whole  of  Korea  during  the  winter.  Apart 
from  imported  crossbred  wools,  the  mills  drew  on  horm- 
produced  wools.  The  latter  were  very  small  in  quantity  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  numbers  of  sheep. 

Korea  as  a  market  for  wool  and  wool  products, 
however,  is  showing  signs  of  improvement,  as  it  did  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  Second  World  War.  Fabrics  and  gar¬ 
ments  produced  by  Korean  mills  were  supplemented  befort 
the  war  by  imports  from  Japan.  Both  early  and  recent  figures 
are  either  diflicult  or  impossible  to  obtain,  but  in  1934  these 
imports  from  Japan  stood  at  813,0001b.  of  wool  yam  and 
8,432,000  square  yards  of  wool  tissues. 


DURGAPUR  STEEL  PROJECT  (.Continued  from  page  44) 

It  is  evident,  that  the  construction  of  these  three  plants, 
the  final  cost  and  their  performance  after  completion,  will  be 
closely  watched  in  India  and  beyond  India’s  frontiers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  under-developed  countries.  British  manufacturers 
are  confident  that  they  can  successfully  meet  this  peaceful 
competition,  and  that  the  Durgapur  plant  will  compart 
favourably  with  the  other  two  plants. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  following  the  favourable  terms 
secured  by  the  Indian  Government  representative  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  agreement,  the  London  talks  this  month  will  quickly 
lead  to  the  signing  of  the  final  agreement,  so  that  the  actual 
work  can  start  without  any  delay.  Because  of  the  shortage  of 
steel  the  world  over  there  is  at  present  a  great  demand  for 
steel  plant  equipment  and  it  is  important  that  the  deal  should 
be  finalised  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  members  of  the  con 
sortium  receive  their  respective  orders  before  they  are  offered 
contracts  from  other  countries. 
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Correspondents  in  the  United  Kingdom  Jo€ 


CHINA 

NATIONAL  IMPORT-EXPORT 
CORPORATION 


13  TUNG  CHIAO  MIN  HSIANG  PEKING  .  112  LEIPZIGERSTRASSE  BERLIN  W  8 


SHIP  ¥IA 


— the  Premier  Port  of  the 
Empire — equipped  for  all 
types  of  ships  and  cargoes 


THE  PORT  OF  LONDON  AUTHORITY 


A  Self-governing  Public  Trust  for  Public  Service 


For  full  particulars  apply:  GENERAL  MANAGER,  PORT  OF  LORDON  AUTNORITV,  LORDOR,  E.C.i 
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JAPAN’S  MAN-MADE  FIBRE  INDUSTRY 

By  A.  James 


^HE  man-made  fibre  industry  can  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  large  seaions — chemical  fibres,  the  products  of  which 
are  manufactured  from  a  cellulose  base  (rayon  goods)  as  well 
as  products  from  protein  (natural  polymers),  including 
groundnut  protein,  com  protein,  milk  casein  and  seaweed, 
and  the  synthetic  fibre  industry,  the  products  of  which  are 
manufactured  from  wholly  synthetic  fibres  (synthetic 
polymers),  mainly  derived  from  by-products  of  coal  and  oil. 
The  best  known  product  of  this  industry  is  nylon. 

Japan  occupies  an  important  place  in  both  fields  of  the 
man-made  fibre  industry,  ^forc  the  war  the  Japanese  rayon 
industry’s  output  and  exports  were  among  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  post-war  period  this  industry  has  made  a 
remarkable  recovery.  The  synthetic  fibre  industry  is  a  young 
industry  which  has  developed  vigorously  in  Japan  since  the 
early  fifties.  Following  the  promulgation  of  Japan’s  Foreign 
Investment  Law  (June,  1950)  facilities  were  provided  for  the 
introduction  of  new  foreign  techniques  in  Japan  which  have 
benefited  various  Japanese  industries,  including  the  textile 
industry  in  the  production  of  nylon,  crimped  staple  fibre  as 
well  as  crimp-proof  processing.  Among  the  early  agreements 
in  this  field  were  those  concluded  between  Toyo  Rayon  K.K. 
and  Du  Pont  Company  for  the  production  of  nylon  goods,  and 
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between  Asahi  Kasei  Kogyo  K.K.  and  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  of  America.  The  latter  agreement  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  their  subsidiary  Asahi-Dow  Ltd.  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  saran  fibre. 

Several  Japanese  firms  of  the  rayon  industry  as  well  as 
of  the  cotton  industry  began  with  the  produaion  of  synthetic 
fibres,  the  output  of  which  increased  from  one  million  lb.  in 
1950  to  21  million  lb.  in  1954.  The  1954  output  included 
10  million  lb.  nylon  and  11  million  lb.  vinyl  alcohol  fibres 
(including  vinylon),  the  latter  being  a  field  in  which  “  prob¬ 
ably  Japan  alone  has  made  any  significant  progress,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Industrial  Fibres  (published  by  the  Commonwealth 
Economic  Committee,  London,  1955).  Vinylon  products  have 
been  meeting  with  an  increased  demand  from  industrial  and 
fishing  circles.  During  the  fiscal  year  1955  the  total  output 
of  synthetic  fibres  increased  by  approximately  80  percent  over 
the  previous  year  and  reached  the  figure  of  41,118,0001b.  and 
a  further  big  expansion  of  production  capacity  has  been 
planned  for  the  current  year. 

A  large  amount  of  research  has  been  carried  out  in  Japan 
in  the  field  of  developing  new  fibres  including  crimped  staple 
fibres.  A  recent  report  stated  that  a  new  synthetic  fibre  whidi 
is  claimed  to  be  lighter  than  nylon  and  is  made  from  castor 
oil,  coal  and  oil  by-products  has  been  developed  by  a  Kyushu 
University  professor.  Japan’s  chemical  fibre  industry  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  its  output,  and  the  following  table  shows  the 
production  increases  during  the  1955  fiscal  year  as  against 
the  previous  year: 

Production 

1954  1955  %  increase  of 


fiscal  year 

fiscal  year  1955  over  1954 

Rayon  pulp 

.  264,779  tons 

290,841  tons 

10 

Rayon  yarn 
Rayon  staple 

1 88.1  mill.  lb. 

200.4  mill.  lb. 

6 

yarn  . 

343.9  mill.  lb. 

427.4  mill.  lb. 

24 

Staple  fibre 

467.1  mill.  lb. 

564.9  mill.  lb. 

21 

Rayon  fabrics  . 
Rayon  staple 

677.3  mill.  sq. yds. 

812.3  mill,  sq.yds. 

20 

fabrics 

712.2  mill.  sq. yds. 

939.0  mill,  sq.yds. 

32 

Although  the  output  of  rayon  filament  yam  has  increased 
three  times  as  against  the  output  of  1949  it  was  still  about 
5  percent  lower  than  that  of  1938.  On  the  other  hand  the  out¬ 
put  of  staple  fibre  exceeded  the  1938  record  output  of  330 
million  lb.  by  1953,  and  during  the  last  two  years  further 
very  great  increases  have  taken  place.  Among  special  types  of 
yams  manufactured  during  the  1956  calendar  year  were  21 
million  lb.  of  high  tenacity  rayon. 

The  chemical  fibre  industry’s  exports  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  Japan’s  overall  exports.  During  the  1955 
fiscal  year  the  expons  of  this  industry  were  valued  at 
US$243.1  million,  or  nearly  12  percent  of  the  country’s  total 
expons.  It  is  significant  that  while  the  value  of  the  total 
expons  increased  by  24.5  percent  as  against  the  previous  year, 
the  expons  of  the  chemical  fibre  industry  increased  by  29.4 
percent  during  the  same  period. 
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DREDGING  ^ 
REQUIREMENTS  ■ 


CUTTER  &  DRAG  SUCTION  DREDGERS 
SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET  DREDGERS 
OF  HIGHEST  DREDGING  CAPACITY. 

HOPPER  BARGES;  PIPE  LINES; 
FLOATING  CRANES.  ETC. 


FLEMING 


FERGUSON 

LIMITED 

SHIPBUILDERS  &  ENGINEERS 
PAISLEY  :  SCOTLAND 

Phone:  Paitloy  4121.  Tol.  Add:  "Phoonii  Paitloy' 


ONE  OF  THREE 

2i  YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT,  SIAM. 


OUTPUT:  148  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  clay  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  20  feet. 


Motor  chain  saws  of  world 


fame 


lor  uny  purpose  with  gasoline  engine  or  electric 

motor,  portable  or  stationary  construction,  for  one  and  two  men 
operation,  fitted  with  hard  chromium  plated  saw  chains 


TYPE  CP  one  man  light  saw  for  felling,  cutting  of  brandies 
and  cross  cutting  —  swivel  gear  for  ony  cutting 
angle  —  40  or  60  cm  cutting  diameter  — 

14  resp.  15  kg  weight  4  HP  two- 
cycle  engine 


DOLMARTypaSfor  ripp¬ 
ing  stationary  or  port- 
oM«,  gosolin*  engina  or 
electric  motor,  up  to  2S0 
cm  cutting  diameter 


HAMBURG-WANDSBEK 

GERMANY 


Please  write  for  illustrated  folder  CP  Sch64 
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From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has 
been  known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spices,  and 
merchants  from  Greece,  Rome  and  China  carried 
these  wares  to  distant  markets. 

To-day,  the  principal  exports  consist  of  quality 
teas,  rubber,  coconut  products  and  high  grade 
graphite.  Ceylon  imports  foodstuffs,  textiles, 
machinery,  elearical  goods,  fertilisers,  and  a 
variety  of  consumer  goods  from  every  comer  of 
the  globe. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel, 
the  London  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  at  4 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.4,  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  you. 


Head  Office  :  Bremen,  Germany 


Agents  in  all  ports 


Head  OfRce 


Regular  Cargo  and  Passenger 
Services  between 


BAIVK  OF  CEYLON 


Europe  and  Ceylon,  India,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
Thailand  (Siam),  Indo-China,  The 
Philippines,  China  and  Japan  and 
between  the  Paeillo  Coast  of 
North  America  and  the  Far  East. 


Head  Office  at  Colombo  Sixteen  Branches  In  Ceylon 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools : 


We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  100  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 


E.  GRAY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

12  ft  14,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,-  E.C.I 

Telegraphic  Address  :  ••  Materials,  Smith,  London  ' 


Far  East  &  USA:  Far  East  &  Africa 


THE 

BANK 

LINE 


AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines.  Japan.  Hong  Kong.  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  and  U.S.A. 
via  Suez  Canal. 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong.  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion.  East 
and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 

ANDREW  WEIR  SHIPPING  &  TRADING  CO.  LTD., 

BALTIC  exchange  BUILDING.  21.  BURY  STREET.  E.C.3 
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S^eam  Novigahon 
Company  Umi^td. 


•OHSAY 

Regular  Cargo  Services 
between  INDIA-PAKISTAN  A  U.K.-CONTINENT 

Regular  Cargo  Service 

CONTINENT  TO  COLOMBO 

Regular  Cargo  &  Passenger  Coastal  Services 
between  INDIA-PAKISTAN,  BURMA  A  CHLON 

Generml  Agents  u.K.  &  continent. 

SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (i.onoon)  LTD 


22  aiLLlTER 
Ttl  .-Royal  4444. 


ST 


lONOON.  E  C.3 
Grams  -Jalanath,  Fan. 


MARTIN  STURCKEN  &  CO. 
GMBH  -  BREMEN 

Telegr.-Adr.:  Stuerex 

EXPORTERS  and  DISTRIBUTORS 
specializing  in 

AUTOSPARES  and  ACCESSORIES 
AUTO-TOOLS 

DIESEL  GENERATING  SETS 
RADIO-PARTS  and  other 
ELECTRICAL  ACCESSORIES 
TEXTILES 


IMPORTERS 

of 

PRODUCE 

AGENTS 

of 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  BOARD 
RANGOON 


ASIAN 

ANNUAL 


1956 


Like  its  popular  predecessor  of  1955,  this  year’s 
'*  Annual  **  is  designed  as  a  concise  and  topical 
reference  book  on  Asia  to  fill  the  needs  of 
businessmen  and  students  of  international  affairs. 

Ease  of  reference  by  uniform  sub-sections  under  the 
following  headings:  Geography  and  Climate,  Area  and 
Population,  Constitution,  Gwemment  and  Political 
Parties,  Diplcnnatic  Representation,  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
Development,  Industry,  Foreign  Trade,  Currency  and 
Banking,  Exchange  Cmtrol,  Import  Contr^,  Communi¬ 
cations,  Education,  National  Days,  Weights  and  Measures, 
etc. 


—  Just  Out  — 

Order  from : 

‘^EASTERNI  WORLD’’ 

58  Paddingfton  Street,  London,  W.l 


/5s. 


PREMIER 
ACETYLENE 
LAMPS 


A  f«w  of  our  typos 
for  Mining 
Purposes 


Tho  Promior  Lamp  & 
Engineoring  Co.  Ltd. 

MOORPIELD  WORKS 
ARMLET  ■  LEEDS  12 
ENGLAND 
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TRADE,  FINANCE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


The  Colonial  Development  Corporation 
in  Malaya  <• 

The  recently  published  1955  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Colonial  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  shows  that  the  Corporation  has 
been  giving  active  assistance  to  the 
economic  development  of  Malaya  in 
various  fields.  It  has  made  loans  to  the 
Central  Electricity  Board,  and  has  helped 
to  finance  the  Connaught  Bridge  Power 
Station  near  Kuala  Lumpur,  thus  enabling 
Malaya's  tin  mines,  industries  and  homes 
to  receive  more  power  at  lower  prices. 

The  Corporation  has  subscribed  MS  10 
million  in  shares  (total  authorised  share 
capital,  MS50  million)  of  the  Federal  and 
Colonial  Building  Society  Ltd.,  and  has 
granted  further  loans  to  the  value  of  over 
MStO  million  to  this  Society. 

The  planting  of  oil  palms  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  processing  factory 
carried  out  by  the  Kulai  Oil  Palm  Estate 
is  another  example  of  the  Corporation's 
activities. 

The  foundations  of  the  Malayan  cocoa 
industry  have  been  laid  by  Malayan  Cocoa 
Ltd.,  the  partners  of  which  are  the 
Colonial  Development  Corporation,  Cad¬ 
bury  Bros.  Ltd.,  and  Harrisons  &  Cros- 
field  Ltd.  The  venture  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  expansion  of  cocoa  growing 
in  Malaya  on  the  basis  of  cultivation  ex¬ 
perience  in  pilot  estates  of  Malayan  Cocoa 
Ltd.,  is  the  United  Cocoa  Development 
Co.  Ltd.,  the  promoters  of  which  are  Cad¬ 
bury  Bros.  Ltd.,  Harrisons  &  Crosheld 
Ltd.,  Colonial  Development  Corporation 
(associates  in  Malayan  Cocoa  Ltd.),  and 
Van  Houten  &  Zoon  NV. 

In  Singapore,  a  factory  development 
scheme  was  started  in  1951  when  a  52- 
acre  plot  was  purchased  in  Singapore  and 
divided  into  factory  sites  to  be  sold  against 
cash,  whereby  loans  for  factory  construc¬ 
tion  are  provided  against  mortgage.  Four 
factories — a  textile  mill  and  edible  oil  re¬ 
finery  (both  constructed  with  financial 
assistance  from  the  Corporation)  and 
polish  and  hemp  rope  factories — are  al¬ 
ready  in  production. 

Cotton  Agreement  signed  with  Burma 

The  Agreement  was  signed  in  Rangoon 
last  month  between  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Burma  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  under  which  the  United  Kingdom 
will  supply  Burma  with  cotton  textiles  to 
a  value  of  Kyat  125  lakhs  (£940,0(X) 
approx.).  Payment  for  the  textiles  will  be 
in  United  States  raw  cotton  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Burma  by  the  United  States 
Government  under  the  United  States  Aid 
Programme. 

Japanese  Order  for  Britain 

The  Osaka  Gas  Company  has  placed  an 
order  for  two  large  carburetted  water  gas 
plants  for  their  Kyoto  works  with  Hum¬ 
phreys  &  Glasgow  Ltd.,  London.  The  in¬ 


stallation  will  have  a  total  daily  capacity 
of  about  7,500,000  cubic  feet.  Heavy  oil 
will  normally  be  used  for  enrichment  and 
the  plant  will  help  to  absorb  some  of 
Japan's  surplus  coke.  Some  of  the  material 
will  be  fabricated  to  Humphreys  &  Glas¬ 
gow  design  in  Tokyo,  while  special  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  supplied  from  the  UK.  The 
plant  will  be  put  into  operation  in  about 
16  months'  time. 

Russia  May  Buy  Carpet  Wool  From  India 

Wool  export  trade  circles  report  that 
there  are  Russian  inquiries  in  the  market 
for  the  purchase  of  a  useful  weight  of 
Indian  carpet  wool.  It  is  believed  that 
this  is  a  result  of  recent  official  dis¬ 
cussions  for  enlarging  the  volume  of 
trade  between  India  and  Russia. 

India’s  State  Trading  Corporation 

The  Government  of  India  has  set  up  the 
State  Trading  Corporation.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  a  private  limited  com¬ 
pany,  has  been  registered  under  the 
Companies  Act,  1956,  at  New  Delhi  on 
May  18,  under  the  name  “State  Trading 
Corporation  of  India  (Private)  Limited." 
The  Corporation  will  have  an  authorised 
capital  of  Rs.lO  million,  divided  into 
100,000  shares  of  Rs.lOO  each.  The  sub¬ 
scribed  capital  will  be  Ks.500,000.  All 
shares  will  be  owned  by  the  Government 
of  India. 

Objects  of  the  Corporation  are:  “To 
organise  and  effect  exports  from  and  im¬ 
ports  into  India  of  all  such  goods  and 
commodities  as  the  Company  may,  from 
time  to  time,  determine  and  purchase,  sale 
and  transport  of  and  general  trade  in  such 
goods  and  commodities  in  India  or  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world,  and  to  do  all  such 
other  things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive 
to  the  attainment  of  the  above  object." 

CHina  buys  Rayon  Yarn  in  Western 
Europe 

The  China  National  Silk  Corporation 
has  purchased  from  Italy  3  million  Ib.  of 
viscose  120  deniers  bright  rayon  yarn  to 
be  imported  during  this  year.  China  will 
supply  to  Italy  110,0001b.  of  raw  silk. 
Belgium  also  is  to  supply  45,0001b.  of 
rayon  yarn  to  China.  These  contracts  were 
concluded  during  the  recent  visits  to 
Peking  by  Italian  and  Belgian  businessmen. 

Increase  in  Trade  between  Indonesia  and 
the  Netherlands 

It  is  reported  from  Amsterdam  that 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1956  the 
Netherlands  exported  goods  to  Indonesia 
to  the  value  of  FI.80, 000,000  as  against 
Fl.65,000,000  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1955.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  23  percent.  Dutch  imports  from  Indo¬ 
nesia  also  increased  considerably  —  from 
Fl.99,000,000  over  the  first  quarter  of  1955 


to  FI.  1 17,000,000  in  the  same  period  of 
1956,  representing  an  increase  of  18  per¬ 
cent.  Over  the  first  quarter  of  1956  In¬ 
donesian  exports  to  the  Netherlandi 
amounted  to  FI. 37,000,000  more  than  her 
imports  from  that  country. 

Indonesia’s  Trade  with  W.  Germany 

If  economic  life  in  Indonesia  continues 
to  progress  towards  stability,  the  country 
may  well  become  a  field  of  action  not 
only  for  West  German  foreign  trade  but 
also  for  the  investment  of  German  capital 
as  well.  The  prospects,  according  to 
“Hanseatic  Overseas  Trade,”  are  favour¬ 
able  and  the  establishment  of  a  brand) 
office  of  the  Indonesian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Europe  (MAPIE)  in  Dus- 
seldorf  is  welcomed  as  an  indication  that 
Indonesia  realizes  the  growing  importance 
of  Indonesian-German  economic  relations. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of  1955 
Indonesia's  exports  to  Western  Germany 
were  valued  at  DM  284,690,000  as  against 
DM  281,640,000  in  the  correspondinf 
period  of  1954  and  DM  354,320,000  for 
the  whole  of  1954. 

West  German  exports  to  Indonesia  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  1955  were  to  a 
value  of  DM  155,-540,000. 


Benelli  Motor  Rickshaw 

Benelli  Bros.,  G.  F.  C.,  &  Co.,  Pesako, 
Italy.  Motorcycle  Manufacttjrers. 

Works  and  Head  Office :  Viak 
Mameli  22  —  tel.  32-61,  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment:  Via  Mosca,  2  —  tel.  42-58. 

Actual  Products :  2  Stroke  Enoii* 
Output:  Leoncino  125  c.c.  StandattI 
model;  Leoncino  125  c.c.  Sport  modd: 
Leoncino  125  c.c.  De  Luxe  model;  Do 
livery  Van  125  c.c.;  Three-wheeled  frame 
1 25  c.c. 

Motor-Rickshaw  Benelli — 125  c.c.;  thii 
machine  is  built  for  export  in  the  Far 
East  and  it  is  furnished  with  single¬ 
cylinder  two  stroke  engine  —  54  mm. 
cylinder  bore  —  .54  mm.  piston  stroke  — 
capacity  123.6  c.c.  —  h.p.  5.5  at  5,600 
r.p.m. — compression  ratio  6.5 — consump¬ 
tion  3.16  litres  to  100  kms.  (CUN A)  — 
top  speed  50-55  kms.p.h. 

4  Stroke  Engine  Output  :  Leoncino 
125  cc.  Standard  model;  Leoncino  125  cc 
Sport  model;  Leonessa  250  cc.  Two 
cylinder. 

Sole  agent  wanted  for  Benelli  product! 
in  the  Far  East. 
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THE  LATEST  TECHNICAL  AND  PRODUaiON  NOVELTIES 

of  the  Czechoslovak  engineering  industry  wiii  he  exhibited 
and  demonstrated  at  the 

1 

II.  Czechoslovak  Engineering  Exhibition 

Brno  -  -  8th  to  30th  September,  1956 
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SOURCES  OF  POWER 


N  atural 


When  first  a  steam  engine 
was  coupled  to  a  dynamo,  the 
world’s  natural  stores  of  coal  and  oil 
became  a  treasure  house.  Awed,  as  he 
is  apt  to  be,  by  sudden  realisations  of 
Nature’s  wonders,  Man  summoned 
the  aid  of  poetry.  Coal  became  black 
diamonds  ;  oil  became  black  gold. 
Not  vast  exaggerations,  after 
all ;  because  in  countries  where  water 
power  was  restricted  these  were  — 
and  still  are  —  the  only  fuels 
available  for  generating  electricity. 
It  is  over  three-quarters  of  a  century  since 
Colonel  Crompton  first  used  a  steam-driven 
generator  to  produce  electric  light ;  and  since  that 
time  the  firm  of  Crompton  Parkinson  Ltd. 
has  been  well  to  the  fore  in  the  development 
of  electrical  equipment  and  plant. 
Whatever  the  future  of  electricity 
may  hold  in  store,  rely  upon  it, 
Crompton  Parkinson  —  alwa3r8 
pioneers  —  will  be  in  step. 


EiEcriieu  EiiirnEiT 


MAKERS  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  OF  ALL  KINDS  .  ALTERNATORS  AND 
GENERATORS  ■  SWITCHGEAR  .  TRANSFORMERS  ■  CARLES 


frompton  Parkinson 


INSTRUMENTS  .  LAMPS  •  LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT  .  BATTERIES  •  STUD  WELDING  EQUIPMENT  •  TRACTION  EQUIPMENT  •  CEILING  FANS 


CROMPTON  PARKINSON  LIMITED  have  branches  and  aRencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  ynu  rannnt  readily  make  rorUart,  pleaee  write  direet  to  u$  at 
CROMPTON  HOUSE,  ALDWYCH,  LONDON,  W.C.2,  ENGLAND.  Oteruat  Teleoratm;  CROMPARK  LONDON. 


/VI  ail  1 
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Welding  converters  running  all  over  the  world 


ESAB  KB  375  —  The  welding  converter  with 
outstanding  features  of  performance 


Based  on  the  latest  developments  and  our  wide 
experience,  a  brand  New  Welding  Converter,  the 
KB  375,  is  now  available.  Its  design  and  construction 
incorporate  a  large  number  of  technical  improvements 
and,  combined  with  an  attractive  appearance  and  well 
balanced  carriage,  the  KB  375  is  superior  in  its  class. 
The  welding  current  is  adjustable  over  four  ranges 
between  20-400  amps. 


M  you  indopofldont  of 
•loctrtc  powor  supply 

powered 


welding  unit 
K  300/VW  is  a  combinatioa  of  t^  well- 
known  generator  K  300  and  an  industrial 
engine  of  the  Volkswagen  type.  This  has- 
rented  in  a  particulariy  manoeuverable 
and  reliable  unit  having  excellent  welding 
properties.  The  generator  has  three  current 
ranges,  i.e.  20-75,  75-200  and  200-300 
amps.  With  the  aid  of  5  accessories  no  less 
than  14  different  utility  combinations  may 
be  achieved.  Any  demand  placed  upon  tr 
first-daaa  and  extremely  mobile  welding 
unit  can  therefoiv  be  realised. 

'  The  K  300/VW  is  a  real  boon  on  locations 
with  no  electric  power,  or  msidfidency  of 


supply. 


LwHD  elektriska  svetsningsaktiebolaget 

GOTEBORG  SWEDEN 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 
[  I  The  Welding  Converter  KB  375 

I  I  The  Engine  Powered  Welding  Unit  K  300/VW  ^ 

I  I  OK  Electrodes 


Name. 


.Address. 


The  GODIVA  'featherweight'  high-efficiency  fire  pump 

Britain’s  post-war  fire-fighting  requirements  for  Civil  Defence  broke  away  from 
previous  practice  and  nothing  suitable  existed. 

As  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  we  evolved  what  was  necessary,  this  time  a 
small  light-weight  high-efficiency  engine,  comparable  with  that  of  the  finest  sports 
car,  with  overhead  camshaft  and  valves,  and  a  very  efficient  pump. 

Important  features  are  easy  starting,  quick  and  easy  priming,  an  excellent  seal, 
and  an  inter-cooler  which  permits  the  use  of  anti-freeze. 

THE 'FEATHERWEIGHT’  DELIVERS  AT  120  P.S.I.  PUMP  PRESSURE  (8  4.4  Kg  cm*)  2S0  IMPERIAL  , GALLONS  A  MINUTE 
(1135  litres)  OR  360  IMPERIAL  GALLONS  (1630  (ilres)  AT  6'D  P.S.I.  (4  22  Kg/cm*).  * 

The  unit,  v^hich  weighs  only  350  lb.,  is  extremely  compact  and  accessible;  it  can  be  carried  upon  a 
light  trailer,  or  wheeled  upon  its  own  wheels  which,  with  their  axle,  are  instantly  detachable  so 
that  the  unit  is  easily  carried. 


Go  diva 

RfCO  '^ADI  MAUI 

TRAILER  PUMPS 


WIDDRINGTON  ROAD.  COVENTRY.  AND  163  PICCADILLY.  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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